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SUMMER WRAPPINGS.—[For Descriptions SEE SUPPLEMENT. | 


Fig. 1.—Visire Mantix. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3968: Price, 25 Cents. 


Fig. 2.—Scarr MANTLE. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3969: Price, 25 Cents. 


Fig. 3. 


Cut Pattern, 


SLEEVELESS PALetor. 
No. 3970: Price, 25 Cents. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS—WHAT THEY 
TEACH, 
| R. JOHNSON has said of economy that “it is the parent of 


integrity, of liberty, and of ease, and the beauteous sister of | 


temperance, of cheerfulness, and of health.” The trait thus made 
near of kin to virtues and qualities peculiarly honored in America 
is, I fear, not held in very high esteem by us, although we loudly 
deplore our habit of waste. It is true that within the past few 
years such studies as “ political,” “ 


social,” and even “ domestic” 
economy have entered more generally into the curriculum of our 
high-schools and colleges, and that innumerable pamphlets, dro- 
chures, and papers on “economic” topics have been published and 
distributed by associations interested in the social sciences; it is 
also evident that the necessity for engrafting manual training on 
our public-school system is being rapidly accepted by educators 
throughout the country. The Mayor of New York last year appoint 
ed two women as members of the School Board with the admitted 
purpose of securing the benefit of their broad views and special 
knowledge of the needs and possibilities of industrial training ; 
and Philadelphia has this last month put a woman (Miss Bodley, 
Dean of the Woman’s Medical College) on her School Board in 
response to the same kind of pressure. We hear from every State 
in the Union of the increase of kindergartens, manual training 
schools, cooking schools, ete., so that the time seems ripe for pre- 
senting the claims of a kind of instruction the neglect of which in 
the past explains many of the disastrous results so often laid at 
the door of our public schools, and whose incorporation in their 
courses is so easy. 

In a Jate number of the Bazar the simple manner in which a 
penny savings-bank could be connected with every public school, 


| aggregates,” but moral training: they teach children self-denial, 


and the deposit drill made part of the weekly class work, was ex- | 
plained ; a few statistics were also given of school banks abroad. | 
Let us now consider the more important division of our subject— | 
the educational value. 

The object of school banks is not “large savings and splendid 


| economy, and generosity, and in the way such lessons can alone be 


learnt, by practising them. No amount of oral instruction, black- 

board illustrations, or copy-book maxims, aimed at the inculcation | 
of thrift as a means of success in life, make half as deep an im- | 
pression on a child as a session’s experience with a bank-book. 
Dissect this practical instruction: each time a penny is saved and | 


| deposited the child performs an act of self-control; the immediate | 


| experienced perfectly impossible to the child who never has a pen- 


—often greedy—pleasure is foregone for some future benefit; 
gradually the idea of economy dawns on the growing mind, and a 
sense of order and management is deve!~:ed; the power to assort 
and dispense takes the place of the passion to spend; and finally, 
when the first withdrawal is made, a feeling of independence is 


ny laid by to use for either personal pleasure or generous help to 
others. Who can be generous, with nothing to give? What child 
with a few pennies or dimes a week of its own, spent promptly at 
the nearest candy shop or pea-nut stand, can comprehend from 
words the marvellous power of growth possessed by a savings-bank | 
book? How should we expect children brought up amidst improv- 
idence, waste, and extravagance—all national faults—to develop, 
without practice, prudence, thrift, and judicious spending ? 

It has been objected that this plan of teaching children to save | 
carefully and spend wisely will cultivate the worst of human 
faults—selfishness—and will destroy the trustful, generous, un- 
calculating qualities of childhood; that we may curtail the list of | 





| becoming a coquette ?” 


| .. . . 
| meats, which has grown to be a matter of national concern 


| had saved largely in preparation for her marri: 
| died; without hesitation she drew out all her savings to meet fam- 


spendthrifts and thieves, but that we'll train up a host of misers 
and Scrooges. The answer to such arguments is that every good 
thing is open to abuse; but should we therefore “pi the 
child from praying to God for fear of his becoming a bigot ? must 
we prevent the little girl from wishing to be loved for fear of her 
Apropos of the self-control taught by 
school banks, it is worth mentioning that in Japan the govern 
ment has lately arranged to take on deposit, in connection with 


event 


their postal savings-banks, very small sums from school children 


and students, so as to discourage the enormous “ w aste”’ on sweet- 


An 
English mother admitted to Miss Lambert that since her children 
had joined the school banks, and “ had no money left for the sweet 
shop,” they did not need nearly so much medicine ! 

How few parents train their children in the luxury of giving, 
yet what more ennobling indulgence! and school banks bring this 
luxury within the reach of the poorest child years 
since the poor school children of Bordeaux gave $2000 out of their 
school bank savings to sufferers from a flood in southern France. 
What band of American children can match such an act of gener- 
osity ? They might have the impulse ; they have not the econo- 
mized pennies. M. Laurent, of Ghent, gives an instance of the 
kind of self-denial and generosity rendered possible by this sys- 
tem. A young girl well known to him as a school bank depositor 
>», when her father 


Only a few 





ily misfortunes: the willingness might have existed, but 
penny in hand, were it not for the school bank 

If we admit—and who will deny it ?—that on the practical ac- 
quirement of thrift as a part of the public schooling of our chil- 
dren “depend in a great measure the independence, dignity, and 
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happiness of their after-lives, as well as the wel- 
fare in no small measure of the country,” we must 
place object lessons in frugality, as school banks 
might be called, at least on an equal footing 
with singing, drawing, and calisthenics, all three 
being pushed as aids to character training and 
future self-support. What is the use of our enor- 
mous expenditures for prisons, almshouses, re- 
formatories, if we continue blindly to turn out 
fresh relays of candidates for their pitiful care ? 

Think you the lessons of the school bank end 
with the child at school? No more than the 
kindergarten and kitchen-garden do. Philan- 
thropists in ever-increasing numbers acknowledge 
that preventive work to be preventive must be 
done amongst the children ; they have yet to learn 
that there is no more hopeful way to reach the 
degraded adults than by and through their chil- 
dren. “The little lass” when she brings her 
bank-book home on a Friday night may save the 
Saturday’s wage, which has so often gone to the 
dram-shop. The boy who draws his accumulated 
pennies to buy a pair of shoes may mercifully 
shame a selfish parent, and teach an unconscious 
lesson of industry and self-denial 

If the love of money is the root of all evil, it 
is none the less true that the wise use of money 
is the source of national prosperity and family 
peace. Some one has said, in teaching a boy 
you are training a man, but in teaching a girl you 
are training up a family. How many miserable 
homes are due to ignorant extravagance on the 
part of the wives and mothers, who, had they 
been taught the use and rightful power of money, 
would have successfully striven after economy, 
which among the Greeks simply meant the due 
management of the household. No mother need 
fear that a practical knowledge of the advantages 
of saving, and the power to be generous which 
in most lives it alone confers, will ever make a 
daughter less womanly or wifely, for “ economy 
can rise to the height of a sacrament when its 
aim is grand.” CaTHERINE BaLpwiy, 








“ Harper's Youne Prorue is a great treasure-honse 
filled to overflowing with delightful surprises, an ever- 
recurring joy.”—Bufale Times. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniustraten Week cy. 

The number for May 24 is an unusually good 
one. Among its contents may be found an arti- 
cle entitled * The Miscroscope, and How to Use It 
aa Chapter Sor Beginners,” by Dr. ALrreD C. 
Srokes, author of “ Microscopy for Beginners” ; 
a story by Kirk Munrox, called “ Why the Ready 
Rangers went Hungry” ; and a pretty little story, 
“ Adventures of the First Spring Violet.” 

Two very handsome engravings embellish this 
number, namely,“ T'he May-flowers,” drawn by J. 
Macponatn, the subject being taken from Wuit- 
TikR’s poem of that title, and 


“DECORATION DAY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD,” 
DRAWN BY CARL HIRSCHBERG. 
There are also illustrations to the two serials, 


“The Colonel's Money,” by Lucy C. Li.tir, and 
“ Two Fools and their Folly,” by H. P. Wetts. 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Pxor.e 
will be sent on application, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1887. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 





In No, 1590 of Harper’s Week ty, to be pub- 
lished on June 8, will appear the first instalment 
of an illustrated serial by Howarp Py x, entitled 


“THE ROSE OF PARADISE.” 


CHEAP HOLIDAYS. 

NVERY second year usually a tidal wave 

‘4 of travel sets from our shores toward 
Europe. The summer of 1887 being the sea- 
son of flow, that wave already runs high. 
There is always, however, a contingent of 
uncertain folk, the “souls that balance joy 
and pain,” who might go if they would, and 
who wonder whether it is worth while. 
‘They think Saratoga and Newport, Bar Har- 
bor and Campo Bello, Adirondack Woods 
or the green peace of the Thousand Isles, 
will be easier to seek, and equaliy reward- 
ing when found. The European business 
is overdone, perhaps they argue, and a man 
should spend his money in his own country. 
Besides, one may rest at home as well as 
abroad, and one is nearer one’s home and 
one’s business in case of need. And last and 
unanswerable argument, American travel is 
cheaper than European. 

If birds that can sing and won’t sing 
should be made to sing, we are tempted to 
say that those who can go to Europe and 
don’t go should be made to go. The very 
fact that in these days of electricity and 
rapid transit one can hardly put one’s self 
out of reach of heme and business on the 
same continent with thém offers a valid rea- 
son for the flight to foreign shores. As an 
old cavalry horse answers to the call of 
“boot and saddle” long after he is dismissed 
the service, so the man of affairs and the 
worn Leuse-keeper will prick up their ears 





at the whisper of a fall in the market or an 
influenza in the nursery, and rush back into 
bondage from the farthest freedom of the 
hills. But the knowledge that they cannot 
return from Rome and St. Petersburg in 
season to bolster up stocks and administer 
bryonia bids them possess their souls in pa- 
tience while the market rights itself and the 
family doctor prevails. 

The stay-at-home knows not the restful- 
ness that descends upon the spirit with 
that sense of the futility of worry which 
the weighing of the anchor brings. The 
sea-sick, of course, are indifferent to all hu- 
man interests for the interminable moment 
of their malady; but sea-sickness, save of a 
light and temporary kind, is the exception 
in these days of large, steady, and well-ven- 
tilated ships, while even at the worst it is 
often a remedial measure. To the well the 
voyage offers usually a curious and inter- 
esting psychological experience. As the 
shores fade in the distance, so the busy life 
upon them fades also into unreality. Sit- 
ting on the deck at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the green waste of water sliding and 
sparkling in the sunshine round the little 
island of the ship, you say to yourself that 
at this moment Tom is striding down-town 
to business, and Jane is getting the chil- 
dren off to school, and Bridget is sweeping 
the front parlor. You know how they all 
look, even to necktie and shoe-lace. But 
Tom and Jane and Bridget, and even the 
precious children, are bodiless existences, 
unreal and shadowy, belonging to a life of 
which you were once indeed a part in that 
phantasmal past before the actual world was 
bounded for you by the strait walls of the 
ship. Under these conditions one must rest. 
An immaterial barrier, impossible to cross, 
rises between yon and your anxieties. 

Even on dry land the effect of the sea- 
change lingers. There remains a beneficent 
remoteness about the “ wrinkled care” whose 
hateful visage was so omnipresent at home. 
Besides, you are healthily weary every day 
with the business of sight-seeing, and you 
“snore upon the flint” of a comfortless bed 
in a third-rate inn, while at home you would 
have found “the down pillow hard.” Dis- 
tracted from its old solicitudes, the brain 
repairs itself, and the brightened mind is 
alive to every new impression. 

This, after all, is the great boon of travel. 
It is a school of observation, and the school 
lessons become our riches for life. Not one 
of us goes to Florence or Rome without shar- 
ing Mrs. Hupson’s surprise “ to think of Art 
being out there in the streets,” having been 
trained to consider it the perquisite of gal- 
leries and private wealth. But the delight 
and fitness of its public distribution be- 
come a joy forever. And even when we find 
at home the natural beauty that we seek 
abroad, it lacks the charm of association. 
Lake George is a fairer sheet than the lakes 
of Killarney or Westmoreland. But their 
shores are peopled with consecrated shapes 
of the imagination. London and Paris and 
Rome are not wastes of brick and stone and 
labyrinths of streets. They are the shrines 
and monuments of the great life of great 
races. Venice and Amsterdam stand there 
to show us what the commercial spirit that 
possesses our own time can do when it con- 
siders public benefits as well as private ends. 

Finally, the European trip may be a cheap 
one if we have the will to make it so. Amer- 
icaus grumble at the fees expected every- 
where, but they make their gratuities three 
times too large on shipboard and on shore. 
One may travel third-class in England and 
on the Continent without loss of caste, and 
the third-class carriage arrives as quickly 
and as safely as the better-upholstered first. 
In many places lodgings are cheap, the more 
modest inns tolerable for a brief stay, and 
omnibuses and “tramways” save cab fares 
not a few. If Lee MERIWETHER’s “ tifty 
cents a day” is too little for those with 
fastidious tastes, on the other hand, even 
ladies travelling alone, who are proverbial- 
ly made to pay more than men, can live in 
comparative luxury, go where they will, and 
leave a margin for contingencies, on three 
dollars—an achievement difficult at home. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TOY OF ROYALTY, 

el oecuacs ce frankly acknowledged that he 

was glad to have been in England before 
people had done playing with the toy of monarchy. 
There is something doubly amusing in seeing the 
efforts of American official personages to give 
proper reception to the type of majesty lately 
arrived from the Sandwich Islands—a royalty 
which may almost be called the toy of a toy, 
bearing the same relation to the European play- 
thing that is borne by the strange doils of the 
Aleutian Islands to the elaborate French and 
German article. The dusky queen of a few Pa- 
cific islands, whose husband is the elected king 
of a decaying handful of converted savages—the 
whole population under their sway, native and 
foreign, being little more than fifty thousand— 
has been received as if she were the Queen of 
England and Empress of India. And why not? 





A toy is a toy, and to a child the mere size or 
costliness is of little importance. In monarchies 
the royal station tells, and whether it be an ex- 
iled Bourbon or a dethroned Bonaparte, it is much 
the same thing. General Badeau, in his curious 
and valuable book on Aristocracy in England, 
describes an occasion where Prince Leopold and 
the Prime-Minister of England brought with them 
in the carriage an African prince. “ He looked 
to me,” says Badeau, “like any little negro boy 
of nine or ten; but he had his gentlemen-in- 
waiting, he took precedence of the Prime-Minis- 
ter, and he stood on the red carpet reserved for 
royalty alone.” The difference is that all this 
in England is in a manner serious; even persons 
of liberal opinions half believe in it, as a little 
girl half believes that her doll is hungry unless 
allowed a bit of her luncheon. In America it 
has been a curious combination of genuine inter- 
national hospitality with a sort of pleasurable 
playing at something hitherto only experienced 
through the medium of books. 

My own acquaintance with the toy of royalty 
is very limited, having been confined, so far as 
personal conversation goes, to one emperor and 
his empress. It was enough at least to furnish 
a standard and to diminish the importance of 
minor interviews. One must draw the line some- 
where, and I might perhaps draw it at emperors. 
His Imperial Majesty of Brazil was certainly a 
well-informed man, with a ereditable appreciation 
of Whittier’s poetry. There was a busy little 
lady-in-waiting, I remember, who went round re- 
minding people that her Imperial Majesty was a 
Bourbon. But I must admit, for one, that I had 
been sitting beside the empress on a sofa for 
some time, chatting as composedly as I should 
have done with any other middle-aged lady, be- 
fore it occurred to me how incongruous was my 
attitude with the dignity that once hedged her 
great name. Think of it—a race that had fur- 
nished Europe with dukes for five hundred years 
and with kings for three hundred, that had con- 
vulsed nations with wars on questions of dynasty, 
and had rent courts with strife as to the problem 
who should use so much as a footstool in the 
queen’s presence—and here was I sitting on a 
hair-cloth sofa beside a Bourbon! If this was 
all the reverence still due to a wearer of even 
that august name, what earthly glory was left for 
a Guelph? how much less for a Bonaparte! how 
inconceivably little for poor Queen Kapiolani! I 
remember, indeed, that one stately American lady, 
unable quite to forget the traditions of her youth, 
did actually bend one knee a little before the 
Bourbon empress, and I wonder whether any one 
remembered even thus much of homage for her 
Imperial Majesty from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Probably not. 

As a matter of fact, it is all a play suited for 
children. The very name and associations of 
royalty are coming to belong to their domain 
just as distinctly as Puss in Boots or Jack and 
the Bean Stalk. For a few years longer some 
prince will survive in London to select the popu- 
lar actress of the day and to decide what shade 
of gloves gentlemen shall wear; but soon even 
these important functions will be discharged less 
expensively, and the common-sense of even the 
elder branch of the Anglo-Saxon race will assert 
itself. This all are coming to see; but what 
men do not see so clearly is that not only much 
of the melodrama of the present, but much writ- 
ten history of the past, will shrink in value with 
the disappearance of monarchy, and will be no 
more kept in men’s minds. When the Western 
continent is held by a hundred millions of peo- 
ple who care no more for the name of king 
than did the roaring waves in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, those thronging myriads can afford to 
dismiss from their memories three-quarters of 
the European wars, all turning upon dynastic 
quarrels as valueless for profit as the forgotten 
strifes among the Saxon heptarchy. Every step 
that in any way illustrates the slow passage of 
man to political self-government will have a con- 
tinued and even a redoubled interest; but every 
strife to decide whether somebody’s third consin 
or fourth cousin should get the throne will have 
no farther value but to point the moral—which 
will then have been abundantly established—as 
to the folly of trusting anybody with a throne at 
all. 

Mr. Barun, it is said, offered to buy the crown 
jewels of France for his museum, which would 
have been the best use to make of them. A 
time will probably come when his successor will 
also engage the last survivors of royal families to 
travel with the Greatest Show on Earth, or will 
put them on little reservations like American 
Indians, or have them spend an innocent old 
age on quiet country farms, such as Dickens’s 
showman planned for his giants after they had 
grown shaky in the knees. Recent discoveries 
in Egypt have shown that the person of a king 
may be kept in tolerably good preservation for 
several thousand years. But the pictured result 
seems to indicate that for royal mummies, as for 
the institution they commemorate, it is easy to 
survive not only usefulness, but even good looks. 
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HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
I.—RENTING THE HOUSE. 

] OUSE-HUNTING is of all enterprises perhaps 


the most discouraging. The young couple 
who start out on such a search generally begin 
with exalted anticipations. They have their ideal 
domicile very clearly before them. They say, 
decidedly, “ We will have this,” “ We shall insist 
upon that,” and end by taking what they can get. 
Probably architects and builders do not delib- 
erately plan houses that are meant for models of 
inconvenience, although to the practical eye this 
often seems the case. Especially does it appear 
thus to the young house-keeper eager to make of 





her home a model of its kind, and firm of faith 
in her ability to accomplish this—only she must 
do it in her own way. A little experience usually 
opens her eyes to the fact that she must take 
what she can get, and render her success the 
greater by the difficulties she overcomes in win- 
ning it. 

In a city of any size there is a comparatively 
small number of houses for people in moderate 
circumstances. Tenements for the very poor, 
mansions for the rich, abound. But except in 
the suburbs it is not easy to find a pleasant home 
where a young couple can set up their domestic 
gods except at a heavy cost. Right here is the 
first stumbling-block. It is hard to choose a 
house in an unfashionable locality or at a dis- 
tance from the shopping centres, but the choice 
once made, few regret it. Mr. Micawber’s dic- 
tum “that if a man had twenty pounds a year 
for his income, and spent nineteen pounds nine- 
teen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy, 
but that if he spent twenty pounds one, he would 
be miserable,” contains more than a grain of 
truth. Let the rent of the house be in propor- 
tion to the purse of its occupants. A man with 
an income of two thousand dollars a year has no 
right to devote more than one fourth of that to 
payment for the roof to cover him. If he can 
get it for less, so much the better. House-rent 
is a hard tug at the best. The inevitable pay- 
day, the fixed sum that must be forth-coming 
whether or no, that cannot be diminished by 
economy, as can the amounts expended for food 
and clothing, is a hard enough pull in any case. 
All this should be taken into consideration in 
renting the house. Guard against hastily assum- 
ing obligations that are liable to become cruel 
bonds, 

There are, however, other extravagances beyond 
those involved in the outlay of money. Even high 
rent is cheaper than doctors’ bills, and the health- 
fulness of the locality where the house stands is 
a prime requisite. In this day it is hard to find 
any district whose residents can conscientiously 
claim for it entire exemption from malaria, but it 
should at least have the reputation of compara- 
tive freedom. The quick observer will readily 
notice how the house stands—whether it has a 
sunny exposure, if there are undrained grounds 
or stagnant pools in the neighborhood, or if it is 
too heavily shaded. Beautiful as trees make the 
grounds about a house, it is better to be exposed 
to the hottest rays of the sun in summer, the 
keenest blasts of the blizzards in winter, than to 
run any risk from too thick shade and the damp- 
ness induced by it. What is true of foliage ap- 
plies also to the shadow cast by bricks and mortar. 
A tall building will sometimes prove as danger- 
ous a neighbor as the rankest vegetation. No 
apartment is really habitable, still less is it suit- 
able for a living-room, in which the sun does not 
shine for a part of each day. 

The location of the home fixed upon, the house 
itself requires a careful inspection. The cellar 
must first be examined for any traces of damp- 
ness. Its floor and walls should be as dry as 
those of the upper rooms, Most thorough search 
should be made to see if there are cesspools near 
enough to taint the air of the cellar and thus 
plant the seeds of fever and diphtheria. Drain- 
age is receiving closer attention each year, as the 
students of sanitation learn with more absolute 
certainty its effect upon the health of communi- 
ties. The arrangement of waste-pipes, their con- 
nection with sewers, the science of gas and water 
traps, should be studied by every householder who 
values his own and his family’s physical well- 
being. 

The day has gone by when hot and cold water 
all over the house and a stationary wash-stand in 
every room were prime desiderata. Sensible peo 
ple have returned to the old-fashioned washbowl 
and pitcher, unless they can have their stationary 
wash-stands shut off by closed doors from their 
sleeping-rooms. Many object to even this prox- 
imity. The most perfect system of traps is not 
proof against the insidiousness of sewer gas, 
and it is poor economy to save labor in carrying 
water at the cost of injury to health. A bath- 
room there should be, with hot and cold water, if 
possible, and from these faucets can be drawn 
the supply to be carried to the bedrooms. 

Almost first in importance to a woman comes 
the number and size of the closets. The story is 
well known of the man who remarked, sneeringly, 
that a woman could never be an architect, for her 
only idea of a house would be a building fifteen 
stories high, in which each floor would consist of 
a row of ten closets. As a pendant to this may 
be placed the true saying of a woman whose china 
closet was so contracted that when her husband 
offered to purchase her a handsome dinner set 
she replied that the only place she had to keep 
it in was under the bed. 

The latter extreme is more frequently touched 
than the former. While men may not realize the 
full importance of plenty of good closets, they are 
quite ready to appreciate their convenience, Upon 
the woman devolves forethought in this matter. 
She must have, if possible, two good kitchen pan- 
tries. A cold cupboard is also extremely desira- 
ble, although not absolutely essential. In the din- 
ing-room there must be a roomy china closet, pref- 
erably one with glass doors, Connected with 
this should be the butler’s pantry, where, if there 
are not hot and cold water and a sink for wash- 
ing dishes, there may at least be placed a table 
upon which can stand a dish pan, 

The bedchambers reached, the closets should 
become more numerous, averaging one to each 
room. There must be one well fitted with wide 
shelves, and if possible with drawers for bed and 
table linen. If there is no attic, a large closet 
must be set apart for the lumber that soon ac- 
cumulates in even the best-regulated household. 

The condition of the walls should be well look- 
ed into. Not only must they be dry, but unless 


very positive of the good health of the last ten- 
ants of the house, the wall-papers should be re- 
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moved and the walls scraped before repapering. 
Disease germs have no more deadly foe than the 
whitewash brush, and it should be applied un- 
sparingly from attic to cellar. 

Minor conveniences should be thoroughly ex- 
amined. The heating arrangements are not the 
least important of these. Nowadays most houses 
possess furnaces that warm a part if not all of 
the house—the halls, parlors, and dining-room, 
for instance—while the chambers must be heated 
by stoves or open fireplaces. Although the last 
are undoubtedly the most to be recommended on 
sanitary grounds, they also add greatly to the 
work of the establishment—a matter worthy of 
serious consideration in a family where probably 
but one servant will be employed. The care of 
a furnace is usually assumed by the masculine 
head of the house, but the carrying up and down 
stairs of wood, coal, and ashes almost always de- 
volves upon the maid. The absence of a furnace 
should make the rent less, and the prospective 
tenants must decide for themselves whether this 
reduction will not be counterbalanced by the add- 
ed labor induced by stoves and grates. 

Some landlords refuse to provide the kitchen 
range, thus obliging those who rent the house to 
shoulder a heavy expense at the start. A cook- 
ing stove costs a good round sum to begin with, 
and will never sell for one-third its value. It is 
far better, if possible, to secure a house already 
supplied with one. 

The minutize of gas fixtures and burners, win- 
dow-fastenings, weather-strips, door locks, keys, 
and bolts, should not be forgotten. Ar ex!:aust- 
ive inventory of deficiencies in this line should 
be submitted to the landlord or agent before the 
house is definitely engaged, and the signing of 
the lease made partially contingent upon the re- 
pairs of damages. 





These little matters are easily 
overlooked, and their neglect is a fruitful source 
of discomfort. Alterations and additions which 
a landlord will cheerfully consent to make in or- 
der to assist in renting his house to a worthy 
tenant he is loath to undertake after its occupa- 
tion is a fixed fact. Impress upon him that it is 
as much to his advantage as to the lessee’s to 
keep the house in order, and selfish interest, if 
nothing else, will move him to make the requi- 
site repairs. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE DRESSES, 

|] RESSES of soft white wool crépeline or of 

veiling, or else of mull or sheer nainsook, 
are prepared for young girl graduates to wear on 
Commencement day. These are made with a 
short skirt of the material hung on a foundation 
skirt after being pressed into fine pleats almost 
as small as accordion-pleating. When made of 
wool, these have several rows of narrow white 
moiré ribbon set above a deep hem, while muslin 
The 
drapery may be of the material in a short apron 
with double or single pointed back, or else it may 
be a sash breadth of moiré, surah, or lace, pass- 
ed around the front and hips, and hanging be- 
hind in loops and ends to the foot of the skirt. 
The waist is a shirred basque with full sleeves. 
A V plastron and deep cuffs are made of the rib- 
bon and wool, or the muslin with lace. Another 
pretty corsage for these dresses has the plain 
material tucked or shirred at the top, with length- 
wise rows of ribbon or lace put on from the tops 
of the darts (and the same height behind), taper- 
ing in at the waist line, and reaching to the end 
of the bodice on the hips. This is in round cui- 
rass shape, and the sash edges its outlines. The 
sleeves are made full for slight young figures, 
and may be either gathered at top and bottom, 
with a wide cuff covered with ribbon or lace, or 
they may be the French sleeves, plain at the top 
and gathered full to a wristband of lace or rib- 
bon, or else they may be the leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
cut slender at the wrist and gradually widening 
to the top, where they are left full, or else laid 
in fine tucks between the puff at the armhole 
and the elbow. The simple belted waist is also 
worn, made high at the throat, or lapped in sur- 
plice fashion across the bust to the left side. 
Oriental lace, Valenciennes, and some of the 
larger-figured art laces are the trimmings most 
used, The latter are put on plain and smooth in 
deep V’s, and as collars, or in yoke shapes with 
wide cuffs, 


skirts have Valenciennes insertions set in, 


EMBROIDERED MUSLIN DRESSES. 





imbroidered dresses have a short skirt made 
of open-worked embroidery in squares or stripes 
and simply hemmed, or else the open designs are 
in small all-over patterns with a scalloped edge ; 
and the fancy is to make a border near the foot, 
or panels down the sides, or stripes down the 
front and sides, by running the narrow ribbon 
called baby ribbon through the open figures, six 
or eight rows in a cluster. The drapery is then 
plain muslin, or a fancy sash of Roman stripes, 
or of the wide metal-striped silks, or of moiré or 
surah, and a basque is made of the embroidered 
goods, with a vest and middle back trimmings of 
the ribbons, In other waists only the guimpe 
and sleeves are of the embroidery and ribbons, 
with a full waist of nainsook, made with square, 
round, or half-low neck, with lace on the edge and 
in the armholes, gathered to fall softly. The 
striped embroidered muslins are used for entire 
dresses, being made up just as striped silks are. 
There are also pretty dresses with the waist and 
drapery made of embroidered flouncing over an 
accordion - pleated skirt of white nainsook, in 
which several rows of Valenciennes insertion are 
set around above a deep hem. The basque of 
these embroidered strips is made without lining, 
the seams being joined by ladder stitching, and 
the scalloped edges of the flounces coming 
straight down the front to open over a vest of 
the nainsook and Valenciennes in cross stripes, 
or else turned back in revers next the vest. In- 
stead of an apron, three deep points fall down 











the front and sides of the skirt, each made of 
two of the flounces, with their straight edges 
sloped to a point and joined by ladder stitch- 
ing; across the back are three or four gathered 
flounces of the embroidery, or else the accordion 
skirt shows all the way round, and there is a 
shawl back of muslin bordered with the em- 
broidery. 


WHITE LACE DRESSES, 


Bridemaids at June weddings will wear lace 
dresses made of the new white silk lace in designs 
like those of the black marquise laces, and there 
are also dresses of plain Brussels net, of point 
d’esprit with its tiny dots, of striped lace, of the 
square-meshed Russian nets, and of the polka- 
dotted net with large ball-like spots. V-necked 
half-low waists gathered on the shoulders, and 
half-long sleeves gathered at the top, or else plain 
to the elbow, with a soft puff there, are the cor- 
The skirts have two or 
three flounces gathered all around or lengthwise, 
or else festooned, and Marie Antoinette paniers 
short and full in the hips, with one or two long 
points in the back. White silk French lace in 
large rose patterns, made over a white moiré skirt, 
is a fashionable combination, The deep scalloped 
lace is draped as an apron covering the front 
and sides, while the back has a lace breadth in 
pleats down the middle, with a moiré breadth 
each side of these pleats turned over at the top 
in handkerchief points, A bridle of moiré rib- 
bon is down the left side of the lace front, and a 
great chou or loose rosette is on the right side. 
The moiré basque is draped with lace, and has a 
high collar of moiré ribbon, with a bow on the 
left The full lace sleeves have a deep 
moiré cuff. Yellow is a favorite color for bride- 
maids’ dresses, and appears in watered silk skirts 
and waists and sashes, with white lace or Rus- 
sian net dresses, or else it is seen in India silk for 
a full waist and drapery over a cream nainsook 
embroidered skirt, with a border formed of five 
or six rows of picot-edged yellow ribbon an inch 
wide run through the open figures of the em- 
broidery, 


sages of such dresses. 


side. 


WEDDING DRESSES, 


Moiré antique is being used for brides’ dresses 
for June weddings. This the old-fashioned 
moiré with large rippled designs, instead of the 
French watered silks in stripes now so generally 
worn, The new fancy is to trim wedding dress- 
es with gold or silver net, lace, or beads arranged 
amid flounces of white lace. On the waist are 
rows of narrow fringe of loops of fine gold or 
silver beads, alternating with similar fringe of 
pearl or crystal beads, or of the pearl beads that 
have gold lining. Similar fringes that are deep- 
er head the lace flounces on the skirt. Fine net 
or gauze of gilt or silver is shirred as a guimpe 
and sleeve puffs on the corsage of other dresses. 
Pointed passementerie of silver beads forms a 
heading for white lace, or for deep silver fringe 
which falls amid lace flounces, 
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FOR LIGHT MOURNING. 


White nuns’ veiling is combined with plain 
white net for dresses to be worn by ladies in 
light mourning. The basque of the veiling has 
a vest and under-cuffs for the sleeves made of 
Brussels net gathered across in puffs separated 
by tucks drawn full on narrow white ribbon that 
is run in them. The front of the skirt is made 
of the net in lengthwise puffs separated by panels 
of the tucks drawn on ribbons. The back has 
long veiling drapery and a moiré sash. White 
trellis or netting like that heading fringes is 
used as a vest and on sleeves of other white 
wool and China silk dresses, with deep-netted 
fringe on the draperies. Sometimes a white 
gros grain vest striped with narrow jet, galloon, 
or with many rows of braid, is put in white wool 
dresses ; there are also vests of striped black 
and white silk made with the stripes meeting in 
the middle to form V’s. For all white veiling 
dresses gros grain or watered ribbon with picot 
edges may form the entire trimming, in length- 
wise rows in Cuirass shape on the basque, and as 
bands down the front and sides of the skirt be- 
tween pleats or tucked clusters, Black ribbons 
are also used in the same way, and as bretelles, 
or outlining a vest. A pretty way to put two- 
inch feather-edged moiré ribbon on a plain 
basque is to place it in a short V behind, begin- 
ning in the middle seam four or five inches be- 
low the collar, and coming thence down the 
fronts to the waist line, folding it narrower to 
taper it sufficiently, then crossing the right to 
meet the ribbon on the left side, and adding some 
loops and hanging ends. Instead of straps across 
there are two “ butterflies” made of three notched 
ends of the ribbon placed in the space next the 
buttons between the throat and waist line, A 
ribbon is passed around the high collar and has 
butterfly ends on the left side, and the sleeves 
have also a ribbon band there and three notched 
ends on the inside seam instead of a cuff. A 
long bridle may be added down the left side of 
the skirt of such a dress, with perhaps a ladder 
of bows on the right side. 


WHITE WOOL TAILOR DRESSES. 


White serge and camel’s-hair dresses are made 
by tailors in very simple designs for mornings in 
the country. The round basque or the Norfolk 
jacket may be merely stitched, or finished with 
cord-like edges of braid, or else it may have rows 
‘of narrow or wide white braid. The skirt is in 
wide kilt pleats, or else it has false pleats giving 
the effect of box pleats, yet much lighter in weight; 
this is done by slitting the skirt upward in three 
places at the foot in front and once farther back 
on each side; these slits extend up under the 
apron drapery, and a piece is inlaid and fold- 
ed over to meet as box pleats do, and a cord 
finish or binding edges the slits. For more 
dressy costumes silver or gilt braid is added on 
the vest and in clusters on the front and sides, 





or as a border across the foot in front. Striped 
green velvet in half-inch stripes of gros grain and 
velvet is used for a vest, collar, cuffs, and pockets 
on Louis Quatorze coat-basques of white wool, 
with the skirt in wide pleats, and with a sash or 
else slight drapery of the wool. There are also 
gray-blue and heliotrope velvet trimmings on 
white dresses. India silks of cerise, apple green, 
or golden brown grounds, with white rings or 
ovals interlinked, or in crossbars or stripes, are 
used on white wool dresses, forming a border on 
the lower skirt and revers on the upper skirt, 
with a gathered vest and revers on the basque. 
Yellow surahs for sashes and soft vests are liked 
with peplum-basques and draperies of soft white 
wool. The crossbarred and striped veilings, all 
of pure white, are used by French modistes, 


SUMMER MILLINERY. 


Gypsy bonnets with short round ears and the 
top of the brim rolled back toward the crown 
are worn by fashionable young women. The 
light Tuseany straws, fancifully braided, are most 
used for gypsy bonnets, and the trimmings are 
striped ribbons of gauze or of gros grain in long 
flat loops on top and for strings. A small posy, 
or short ostrich tips, or a small curved cluster of 
cocks’ plumes, may be thrust in the loops. Tulle 
and Brussels net are used for colored bonnets, 
and also for the white bonnets that complete 
dressy summer toilettes to be worn at June wed- 
dings, or for féles champétres at Newport and Sara- 
toga. Instead of a high cluster of flowers on 
top, the newest trimmings for these bonnets is 
two wreaths of tiny flowers — forget-me-nots, 
heliotrope, clematis, or rose-buds and leaves— 
laid along the edge of the entire brim and all 
around the crown. The Bo-Peep bonnet, or small 
pointed poke, is also made up of colored tulle, 
and is finished inside the front point with a ruche 
of tulle or of feather-edged ribbon, or a small 
bunch of flowers. Strings are omitted from these 
midsummer bonnets, 

The Leghorn flats promise to be as fashion- 
able for ladies as they are for children. Their 
wide brim is neither lined nor wired, and may be 
turned up in any capricious way that is most be- 
coming to the wearer; sometimes it is turned 
down in front and straight up behind, In other 
hats it is both with the 
curved outward, and trimmed inside with loops 


down on sides, 
or bows of ribbons, or a small wreath of crushed 
roses without leaves. 
flats, and there are 
bunches of lilacs or wistaria amid white ribbons, 


ribbons are most used on 
apple blossoms with pale green ribbons, pink 
roses with yellow, and white cherry blossoms 
with lavender. 

Point d’esprit net finely dotted is used in all 
colors for large pokes called garden hats, and 
worn all summer by young ladies in the country. 
Those of brown point d’esprit have a branch of 
pink roses and foliage extending straight back 
through the middle from the brim to the end of 
the crown; white net pokes have yellow jon- 
quils ; dark blue net is trimmed with white or 
pink roses; and black pokes have any color that 
will make them becoming, or else are all black 

The English turban of dark smooth straw with 
low front trimming is the fashionable choice of 
round hats for young ladies to wear in the morn- 
ing in city streets or driving in the Park. A 
large rosette of white lace or of ribbon with a 
gilt or shell pin thrust through it, and a band 
and facing of velvet, are its trimmings. When 
used for travelling the lace is omitted, and there 
are rosettes of braid or loops of velvet ribbon. 
Sailor hats are again in great favor, and are made 
with very narrow brims all around, or at least 
quite narrow behind and wider elsewhere. To 
veil them with'net is one of the fancies of the 
season, putting white or colored net in slight 
fulness all over the crown and brim. <A band 
and a bunch of loops and of flowers make up 
the usual trimming, but some English sailor hats 
have merely a band of striped ribbon, without 
anything to soften the hard outlines of the crown 
and the stiff brim. More dressy black round 
hats for afternoon visits and drives have a high 
crown, and wide brim rolled up on the left side 
in curved shape—not flattened against the crown 
—and this brim is covered with shirred tulle o1 
gauze done in drawn tucks; this is all black, or 
else gilt net is used, or it may be straw lace em- 
broidered and spangled with gilt. Black ostrich 
tips and ribbon or velvet are the trimmings. 

French muslin eaps with a high ruche in front, 
or the more quaint little Duteh caps in three 
pieces, curving back from the front, made of em- 
broidered muslin over silk, are worn by babies 
six months to a year old; then they have Leg 
horn or English straw hats with wide soft brims, 
not lined or wired. A ruche of lace and of baby- 
ribbon loops is inside the brim of boys’ hats un- 
til their hair is thick enough to make a short 
waved bang, when the ruche is omitted. Girls’ 
hats are trimmed from the crown downward 
with white loops, rose-buds, and some 
feathers, while for boys of three years are hats 
with scarfs of brown, blue, or green ribbon to 
match the sash worn over their box-pleated 
frocks of piqué or of white serge; these little 
fellows also wear short socks — white, brown, 
black, or blue —that leave their sturdy limbs 
bare above to the knees. Large pokes of 
shirred mull, either white or colored, are worn 
by girls of three years up to fourteen. Sailor 
hats of straw like those worn by young ladies 
are in great favor with small girls and misses in 
their teens. For the piquant faces of girls of 
six to ten years there are flats pinched into 
quaint shapes like old-time bonnets, and laden 
with plumes and ribbons, white, tan-color, and 
yellow being most popular for these trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneL_y ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp 
& Taytor; Srern Broruers; E, A. Moxnison ; 
and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mrs. CLEVELAND'S note-paper and envelops 
are stamped with the words ** Executive Man- 
sion, Washington,” in small silver capitals, and 
the seal in white wax bears her monogram. 

Minister Puesps’s wife is assisted in enter- 
taining her visitors by her son CHARKLEs, a tall 
and straight young fellow with dark hair, gray 
eyes, and a small dark brown mustache, 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, who has boated 
on most of the watercourses of the continent, 
has never seen a better place for oar or sail, for 
race or cruise, than Lake Champlain near Bur- 
lington, Vermont, between two great mountain 
ranges, 


—The late Commodore Epaar, of Newport, 














formerly Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club, was a man of great wealth. By his will 
he left to his wife the use and income of all his 
property for life. After her death it 


goes to his 
like. 

of the In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Washington Heights, on the Hudson, 
Dr. Peer 











asked his cleverest pupils to go to 
the blackboard and write answers to the most 
difficult questions propounded by the audien 
These answers showed a wonderful devree of 
knowledge and a rare fe ty of expression. 

Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT is expected to sail 
in his steam-vacht, the Alva, to Seotland, and 
take possession of a shooting preserve which he 
hus rented for the summer, 

Signor NICOLINI declares that he and Ma- 
dame Partr will both be glid ** when we settle 
in Craig-y-Nos, and sing no more, excc pt for our 
friends who visit us.”’ Ile expects to give his 
undivided attention to irds 

Dion BOUCICAULT’s mother had the greatest 
1 rnance to his being an actor: but when she 
f dt that he had married an actress she imme- 
diately urged him to join his wife in her profes- 
sion, and not to allow her to act except with 
him and in his works 

Justice Witiiam B. Woops, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, died in Washington 
ou the 14th of May. Ile was a native of Ohio, 
and a soldier in the war, having been mustered 
out with the rank of brevet Major-General 





Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD commends the E 
lish plan of entertaining country visitors by giv 
ing them the morning to themselves until lunch 
eon or the twelve O'clock breakfast, some oat- 
meal, an egg, and tea or coffee being served in 
the bedrooms. 

Ex-Marshal BAZAINE is a feeble old man in 
straitened circumstances, at rid, lamenting 
the absence of his wife and daughter, who are 


trying to recover some pre 





erty in Mexico, 
poet WHITTIER writes to an old friend, 


the Hlon. James N. Burrum, of Massachusetts, 
the latter’s « 


vlitieth birthday: “ Weare both 
of our years and the limita- 
Lies Impose, bul we have rea- 
¢ Providence for 
of living in an ave of reform 
of laboring for the welfare of 
: blessed 
or the humblest of the 
j 


nh done 








Ussurance 





to Ilim who 








revealed the ittin love of God to humanity.”” 
Mr. ANDREW CAKNEGIE has been invited by 
the corporation of Edinburgh to lay the founda- 
library which his gen 
abli d It is ex ted that 
he will be presented with the freedom of the 
city. 
Mrs. DANIEL MANNING and Miss MANNING 
have been presented to the Princess of Wales 
Mr. Beecuen’s tine country-seat near Peck 
kill has been bot ral THomas, the 
president of the E ee Rai | Mrs 
BeeECHER has gone to reside with her daughter, 
Mrs. ScovILLE, at Stamford, Connecticut 
MARY STEWART, Once the slave of the late 
ALEXANDER H. Stepuens, of Georgia, has per 
fected an invention for coupling cars 
\ New-Yorker who called himself M. Go 
pet bought a pearl and diamond brooch at the 
sale of the French crown-jewels for $8600, and 


two pearl bracelets for $18,040 

in a Paris paper as 
i favorite des 

with means, 
—Dr. Put.Lips Brooks, of Boston, will preach 


He is described 


“un Americain richissiny 





vation for any unknown buyer 


in several of the principal churches of London 
next summer, among them Westminster Abbey, 
where his eloquence has already won distinction, 

Rear-Admiral Simpson, of the United States 
navy, is glad that the nation has built but few 
war ships. It can now profit, he thinks, by the 
long series of blunders and improvements tade 


by foreign countries. 
Miss HeLen Dauvray understands base-ball 


perfectly, and likes it so much that she will offer 
a trophy in the shape of a silver cup worth 8500, 
to be won by the champion of America. 

— The corner-stone of the Stanford University, 
at Palo Alto, California, was laid by Senator 
STANFORD On the 14th of May, who afterward 


entertained the Board of Trustees with charac- 
teristic generosity 

Mr. THeopvore CuILp finds the sculpture at 
the Salon to be more original and vigorous than 
the painting, the principal exhibitors being Fa- 
GUIERE, DuBots, and Mercik. 

-At a recent service at *s Church 
Bishop Porter received Miss Juuia Evizaberit 
FORNERET into the Order of Deaconesses. She 
is said to be the first to hold the office in the 
Episcopal Church of this country. 

Mrs. Levi P. MorTON gave a reception to 
Miss Apa Leiau, founder of the Young Men’s 
Home and Club in Paris, who has already raised 


St. George 


$60,000 as a building fund. Other American 

women have seconded Miss Leicu’s efforts. 
—The Rev. Mr. TonG, a Chinese Baptist preach- 

er, delivers exhortations in front ofa large pagan 


temple in Chinatown, San Francisco, every Sun 
day afternoon. He attracts crowds of Mongo- 
lians, and distributes litthe bouks on religious 
subjects printed in Chinese, 

A queer Quaker marriag 


ceremony was re- 


cently performed at San Francisco. The parties 
were Mr. H. A. Smiru and Miss Eta J. Brapy 
It is'one of the peculiarities of the San Francis 


co code that the Mayor has not the legal power 
to perform the marriage service; hence, when 
this Quaker bride and groom called on him, le 
secured the services of Judge WiLson. After 
silent prayer, all stood in a semicirele. The 
Judge then used the simple words of the Quaker 
contract, and declared the couple man and wife. 
The bride had two maids, and all three wero 
dressed in sober gray. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau. or Emprormpery ror Taste Mar, Fic. | 


Embroidered Table Mat.—Chinese Design. 
Figs. 1-3. 

A persian of butterflies and gold scrolls in imitation of the 
Chinese style, worked in appliqué, ornaments the centre of this 
tidy. The ground is a loosely woven yellowish linen. The but- 
terflies are applied in silk and satin of a variety of colors; the 
edges and the veins and markings on the wings are worked in 
stem stitch with silks to match the appliqué, and the feelers 
are defined with laid gold cord. Two of the butterflies are 
shown in detail in Figs. 2 and 3. The eyes and some of the 
wings are marked with very fine iridescent steel beads. The 
scrolls are of couched gold 
cord, and the rays on them are 
worked in bronze silk. The 
border lines are also in bronze 
silk, and the figures springing 
from them are worked in 
shades of bronze, olive, terra- 
cotta, and blue. The mat is 








EMBROIDERED MonoGram 


lined with colored surah, and surround- 
ed with a frill of cream lace. 


Antique Lace Insertions or 
Borders. 

For this antique (filet guipure) lace 
the ground is netted with flax thread. 
The netted ground is next stiffened with 
starch and stretched into shape and 
dried, after which the pattern is darned 
in by means of the various lace stitches 
shown in the illustrations, which are 








Coat FoR Girt From 8 To 10 Years o1p.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Page 420. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 10-19. 




















or 





Fig. 3.—Dertam or Empromery ror Taste Mat, Fic, | 


worked with the same flax thread with which the ground is 
netted. 


Table Cover for Garden or Veranda Table. 

Tus cover for a garden or veranda table is of gray linen 
damask, with a deep canvas-woven border and cross bands, 
The canvas- woven spaces are decorated with Russian em- 
broidery in cross stitch of red and blue. The edge is finished 
with deep knotted fringe. 


Embroidered Travelling Cushion. 
See illustration on page 413. 

Tuts small down pillow is a comfortable addition to a travel- 
ling outfit. It is made sixteen inches long by twelve wide, and 
is covered with dark-colored cloth. One side is decorated with 
a spray of Kensington em- 
broidery in colored crewels. 
A loop is attached at the top 
for carrying or hanging it by. 
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jee’ ON EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 
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Needle-Work, Plain and Decora- 
tive, in England. 


NEW kind of fancy work has just 
A been patented and brought out in 
ingland, which is an improvement upon 
the old crochet netting. It is done on 
frames or combs made on purpose, and 
these are to be had of any size, according 
to the width of the stripes which it is 
wished to produce. For larger pieces of 
work, and for fringes or edgings, bars of 
wood with upright pegs fitting in are pro- 
vided. 
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Fig. 1.—Antique Lace Insertion on Borver. 


Fig. 1—Emerowerep Taste Mat.—Cuinese Design.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Antique Lace Insertion on Borper. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


























Fig. 1.—Neapouiran Hat. 
For description see Supplement. 


The work is extremely 
effective, especially when 
wools of different qualities 
or gold threads are intro- 
duced. In the thicker kinds 
it is suitable for sofa blank- 
ets, or for children’s or car- 
riage blankets, or even for 
counterpanes fora camp bed, 
being light and warm at the 
same time. Made on finer 
combs and with thinner wool, 
this work is suitable for all 
kinds of light wraps and 
shawls. The lace edgings 
made on it are very pretty, 
and there seems to be no lim- 
it to the designs which may 
be carried out by means of 
the handy little combs, which 
are pretty to look at, and are 

@ made in fine polished rose- 
wood. The work in its pre- 
sent extended style is so new 
that the hand-book for teach- 
ing it is not yet published, 
although it will shortly be 
ready. There is no difficul- 
ty in learning the modes 
of working, but the patent 
frames are of course neces- 
sary, and once learned, a 
clever worker would be able 
to invent new patterns and 
discover fresh varieties. 
Much, of course, will always 
depend on the artistic group- 
ing of colors, but that is the 
same in all work. Although 
made in stripes, this new cro- 
chet netting has none of the 
hardness of ordinary striped 
crochet or knitting; there 
are no rigid lines, but one 
melts into another in such 
a manner that it is difficult 
to see where the edges are. 
There are many new wools 
that might be advanta- 
geously used on _ these 
frames. The Aurora wool, 
with its delicate cloud- 
ed dyes, would work up 
charmingly for head wraps 
or sortie-de-bals; and for 
blankets and heavier wraps 
the Naga wool with its me- 
tallic twist would be very ef- 
fective. 

There is a decided tenden- 
cy, which is every day grow- 
ing in England, for the edu- 
eation of girls, even in the 
upper classes, in the homely 
art of needle-work, which 


> 


{ was once considered a woman’s chief province, and an educa- 
tion which was despised by none even of the most advanced 
and learned women. 

We know that Queen Elizabeth, who is better known, per- 
haps, for her masculine acquirements than for feminine ac- 
complishments, was an expert needle-woman, and that not 
only in the more ornamental departments in which we are 
able to judge of her skill by the specimens of her handiwork 
which are still to be seen, but also in the homely range of 
plain needle-work, she having made a shirt entirely herself 
for her young brother, afterward Edward the Sixth. How 
many great ladies are there in the present day who have the 
most rudimentary knowledge of plain needle-work, to say no- 
thing of cutting and modelling a shirt? 

The Princess of Wales, an eminent needle-woman herself, 
is having her daughters taught dress-making. Probably she 
finds the advantage of knowing all about it herself when she 
goes to her dress-maker, for it is well known that before her 
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EMBROIDERED TRAVELLING CUSHION. 


marriage she was accustomed to make many of her own 
clothes, and it is no doubt one of the reasons why she is al- 
ways so perfectly dressed, and why her dress-maker finds her 
so extraordinarily particular, as she will not be satisfied either 
with bad work or bad cutting, as the more ignorant of our la- 
dies are wont to be: It does not suit dress-makers for their 
customers to know too much, either as to the quantities re- 
quired for a costume or as to whether the work put in is be 
properly done. Fig. 4.—OrEN-work 
The days, however, when they had it all their own way Straw Bonnet 
would seem to be over. It has become fashionable for ladies 
to know something of needle-work, and although there is still 


Fig. 2.—Cuie 
SONNET. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


For description 
see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Barred Woot Dress. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3966: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Satreen Costume.—Fronxt.—[For Back, see Page 421.] 
Cut Pattern of Polonaise, No. 8967: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-9. 
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For description see Supplement. 
a great amount to be done, 
everywhere we have siens of 


awakening interest. The ri- 
diculous notion that a lady 








loses caste by iny honest 
work she takes in hand is on 
its last legs now. In Ireland 
it is possible that work is 
still thought undignified, and 
helpless idleness lady ike, but 
nowhere in England is such a 
doctrine believed in, 

T number of ladies by 
birth obliged to work for 
themselves who have taken 
up dress-making, and are 
making an excellent income 


out of it, is quite remarkable, 
and as they have recognized 
the fact that if they mean to 
succeed they must study their 
and scientifi- 
eally, it is raising the whole 


trade serious] 





business of dress-making to 
a higher level 











The In of Needle- 
work, which is just about be- 
ing started in London, with 





the Princess of Leiningen as 
president, and a number of 
influential names on the com 
mittee and list of patrons, 
aims at securing a thorougnh- 
ly sound and scientific train- 
ing for women of all classes 
in every branch of needle- 
work, and of the more im- 
portant department of scien- 
tific cutting and modelling. 
Its manager has herself 
qualified under the hest 
tailor cutters in Europe, from 
whom she holds a first-class 
certificate. hough we are 
met at the outset with the 
somewhat appalling detail of 
instruction, the “science of 








anthropometry,” there is no- 
thing apparently to take 
fright at. Ladies have learn- 
ed it and have survived the 
ordeal, and its long-sounding 
name ought to commend it to 
those advanced women who 
contemn ordinary feminine 
subjects of learning as frivo- 
lous. How could there be any- 
thing frivolous in the science 
of anthropometry, although 
its aim may be only to teach 
one to model and cut one’s gar 
ments, upper and under, on 
scientific principles ? 
Students at this institute 
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will be able to train as teachers, and on acquir- 
ing the necessary efficiency will be granted cer- 
tificates, and sent out when ealls are made for 
them. It is intended to have and 
agencies for classes in every part of England, 
and to teach women to cut and make for them- 
selves, or at least, where this is not necessary, to 
understand what 
for them, and to insist on having good models 
and good work. 

The teaching, of course, does not stop at cut- 
ting, but every department of plain and of or- 
Evening 
classes are held, for the benetit of women of the 
humbler classes, on terms within their reach. 

In connection with this Institute of Needle- 
Work an exhibition is to be held in June, open 
to all comers, where very handsome prizes will 
be given in each department, not only for model- 
ling and making of dresses and under-garments, 
but for darning, mending, patching, knitting, net- 
ting, embroidery, and in fact needle-work of every 
kind, and incorporated with it will be a loan col- 
lection of ancient specimens of clever needle- 
work, both useful and ornamental. 

Exhibitions of this kind are constantly taking 
place in the provinces, but they are generally of 
« local character, and their interest is entirely 
confined to a few. If the London exhibition is 
carried out in the spirit which the Princess of 
Leiningen and its promoters desire, it is likely to 
draw attention to the subject in a way that has 
never been done before. A movement of this 
kind takes the wave on its rise, and is almost 
Public feeling is ripe for 
the serious education of all classes of women in 
good needle - work, and there is a demand for 
the opening up of remunerative employments 
for a class who in better times did not need to 
work for themselves. 

Dress-making, when properly carried on, and 
treated on sound principles both scientifically 
and commercially, is a paying business. And 
those women who have the courage to take it up 
—at a little sacrifice of prejudice, it may be, at 
first—are likely to do more than make a bare 
living ont of it, and may reasonably hope to be 
able to retire in course of time with a sufficient 
income for their old age. 


MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


branches 


their dress-makers are doing 


namental needle-work is taught also, 


certain of success 








Avtnor or “Twmisy Haut,” “ Aprian Vinat,” 
* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” eto. 


CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 
BRIAN GETS INTO TROUBLE, 
M ISS SPARKS, whose visions had been some- 


what roughly dispelled, began to brighten up 
again. <A baronet, with ten or twelve thousand 
a year, would have been very nice; but baronets, 
after all, are not a very exulted class. Lord 
Mayors and all sorts of people get baronetcies, 
and a rich husband, albeit desirable, was by no 
means a sine gud non for the only daughter of a 
man who had been saving money all his life, 
and who was now notoriously well-to-do. Miss 
Sparks’s ideas moved with such rapidity that she 
had time to picture herself as a graceful c/dte- 
laine dispensing hospitality within the oak-pan- 
elled walls of the old Manor House, during the 
very few minutes which passed before she said, 
gently : 

“ And you can’t go back there until you have 
made your fortune? How hard for you! I 
don’t wonder that you so often look sad.” 

“Do I look sad?” asked Brian. “If I do, it 
isn’t on that account, I think, There are worse 
things than poverty, Miss Sparks.” 

“Qh, indeed there are!” eried the sympathetic 
Julia. “Sometimes I have fancied—” She did 
not finish her sentence, but resumed presently, 
with eves modestly cast down, “ Mr. Segrave, has 
it never struck you that if you don’t make your 
fortune, somebody else’s fortune might perhaps 
do as well?” 

She was really ashamed of herself for saying 
this, but it seemed as if he never would come to 
the point unless he were dragged to it. 

Brian stared and frowned. “I see,” said he, 
“that, by some means or other, you have found 
out a good deal about my affairs. No, it has 
never occurred tov me to think in that way about 
the fortune that you speak of. Even supposing 
that I could have it by asking for it—which is 
not the case—it would be impossible for me to 
ask for it under existing circumstances. But 
you must excuse my saying that the subject is 
one which I would rather not discuss with vou.” 

The heart of Miss Sparks beat high with hope 
and elation. She had,of course, never heard of 
Beatrice Huntley, and the idea that this young 
aristocrat was only withheld from avowing his 
sentiments by a sense of inferiority of position 
was both novel and sweet to her. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, “ you are too proud.” 

Brian folded his arms, contemplated the land- 
scape, and made no reply. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Miss Sparks, edging a little 
nearer to him. 

He did not take the slightest notice of her 
movement. If these were aristocratic manners, 
there seemed to be something to be said in favor 
of plebeian ones. She felt very much inclined 
to box his ears, but resisted the inclination and 
adopted a gentler method. Wriggling closer still, 
she laid her hand upon his arm and whispered ; 

“ Mayn’t I know the name of the lady whose 
fortune you won't ask for? Perhaps it isn’t such 
a very large fortune after all.” 

Then, with a start, he realized the full horror of 
his position. It was creditable alike to his pre- 
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sence of mind and his good feeling that the first 
thing he thought of was the providing of a decent 
line of retreat for the attacking force. 

“] thought, from what you said, that you knew 
her name,” he answered, calmly, “ As you don’t, 
I mustn’t tell it to you; but you would be none 
the wiser if I did, for you have probably never 
seen or heard of her.” 

At these cruel words Miss Sparks, whose pre- 
sence of mind was not equal to Brian’s, bounded 
back to the other extremity of the stile with a 
wild whoop, “Oh! oh!” she shrieked; “ you 
should have told me this sooner!” 

Before Brian could make any rejoinder, the 
thump, thump, of a heavy foot-fall was heard ap- 
proaching rapidly across the field, and in another 
instant Mr. Dubbin in person trotted up, breath- 
less and wrathful. 

“T heard a ery for help,” said he. 
grave, sir !—Julia !—what does this mean 

There is nothing like danger for sharpening 
the faculties. If Miss Sparks had been dis- 
traught a moment before, she was fully alive 
now to the risk of losing both romantic and 
material happiness at a blow, and without hesi- 
tating for a second she decided upon her course 
of action. Hurling her whole weight against the 
broad chest of Mr. Dubbin, “Samuel!” she gasped, 
“catch me! I’m going to faint!” 

Mr. Dubbin promptly deposited her flat upon 
her back on the damp grass. “Oh, I’ve caught 
you,” he responded, rather brutally ; “ there isn’t 
much doubt that. Humph! your color 
don’t seem to have faded much; you'll come to 
presently, I dare say. And now, sir,” he added, 
facing Brian, “‘ what have you got to say for your- 
self, pray ?” 

The whole situation—the sudden irruption of 
the panting Dubbin, the total collapse of Miss 
Sparks, who lay prone and speechless upon the 
ground, as if struck by lightning, his own guilty 
appearance, of which he was fully conscious— 


“Mr. Se- 


9” 


about 


all these things struck Brian as so irresistibly 
comical that he began to laugh. 

“Oh, you think it’s a laughing matter, do you ?” 
cried Mr. Dubbin, glaring at him, “ You'll laugh 
on the wrong side of your mouth before you've 
done with me, I ean tell you! This young lady 
will have to give me an explanation presently, 
which I hope will be a satisfactory one; but as 
things stand at present, ’'m bound to say that 
they look a deal more awkward for you than 
they do for her. I hear her scream for assist- 
ance, and when I come up I find her evidently 
agitated, and you grinning from ear to ear like 
a young satyr. Now if you think you can take 
advantage of your position of trust to insult 
young ladies in this parish, you'll find yourself 
very much in the wrong box.” 

“My good man,” answered Brian, who, per- 
haps, did not much like being described as a 
satyr, and who forgot for the moment that he 
was only a humble organist, while Dubbin was 
a local personage of importance, “ you are mak- 
ing a great fool of yourself if you only knew it. 
Nobody has been insulted, and—” 

“Good man!” broke in Mr. Dubbin, foaming 
with rage; “how dare you address me in that 
disrespectful way, sir? Of all the impudent 
young puppies— But I shall not stoop to ex- 
change abusive language with you. My busi- 
ness just now is merely to inquire what has been 
passing between you and this young lady.” 

For an instant Brian was very nearly tell- 
ing the truth; but he caught sight of the dis- 
mayed countenance of Miss Sparks, who had as- 
sumed a sitting posture, and was throwing pite- 
ous glances of appeal at him, and he could not 
find it in his heart to betray her. 

“T don’t feel called upon to answer your ques- 
tion, Mr. Dubbin,” he replied, quietly. “ You 
seem to be a good deal heated, and that is nat- 
ural enough, I dare say; but no doubt Miss 
Sparks will be able to reassure you.” 

Miss Sparks was not slow to take advantage 
of the opening thus generously afforded to her. 
She jumped up with great agility, clutched her 
irate betrothed by the arm, and whispered: 
“Come away, Samuel; please come away! Iam 
sure there will be a quarrel if you don’t, and his 
arms are so dreadfully long and strong, and how 
could I bear to see you going about with a black 
eve? Walk home with me, and I will tell you 
all about it.” 

Mr. Dubbin hesitated, but ended by allowing 
himself to be led off. “ You and I will square 
accounts some other time, sir,” he called back 
over his shoulder to Brian. “ In the presence of 
a lady my hands are tied; but don’t flatter your- 
self that you are out of the wood yet.” 

Brian, still sitting on the stile, watched the 
pair as they pursued their way, arm in arm, 
neross the meadow, and had a hearty laugli all 
by himself. 

“IT have lost a pupil;” he thought, “and I 
shouldn’t wonder if I had lost my character into 
the bargain; but I don’t suppose that will mat- 
ter much, Dubbin will probably have the sense 
to say no more about it. She will tell him that 
I have been trying to make love to her, most 
likely. Well, I am sure she is very welcome.” 

Then he rose and strode homeward, regretting 
that loyalty to the romantic Julia forbade him to 
relate the incidents of the afternoon to Mr. Pear- 
eth, who, he was sure, would have been tickled 
by them. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
DUBBIN CONQUERS. 


lurk, which presents itself under such dif- 
ferent aspects to different people that it is 
doubtful whether any man knows quite what it 
looks like to his neighbor, has been pronounced 
by some to be nothing but a farce from begin- 
ning to end, while others see so little of the farce 
in it that they cannot even allow a just measure 
of importance to farcical episodes. Yet these, 
as every student of history must be aware, are 





factors in human affairs which it is very impru- 
dent to despise, and which have more than once 
been productive of the most far-reaching results, 
Brian, who viewed the world at large rather as it 
ought to be than as it is, and who had a foolish 
way of judging both men and things according 
to their intrinsic merits, ceased to think about 
Mr. Dubbin and Miss Sparks as soon as he had 
ceased to laugh at them, and turned his atten- 
tion to what he conceived to be matters of more 
personal moment to him, Although no commu- 
nication had reached him from Mr. Berners, and 
he had seen neither criticisms nor advertisements 
of the works which he had confided to that af- 
fable personage, he was not discouraged to the 
point of desisting from composition, and was 
just now occupying the leisure of his long even- 
ings by the stringing together of sundry airs and 
choruses, with a vague idea that he might some 
day submit them to his friend Phipps as a ground- 
work for the possible opera mentioned by that 
gentleman. In this way he employed himself 
agreeably enough until bedtime, and the next 
day went about his wonted avocations with no 
presentiment of coming evil. It was only when 
he reached his lodgings after sunset and found 
a note from Mr. Peareth, in which he was re- 
quested to call at the Vicarage as soon as he 
could conveniently do so, that he began to won- 
der whether anything was amiss. He was led 
to suppose that he had given offence in some 
way by the rather dry wording of the note, and 
by the circumstance that it began with “ Dear 
Mr. Segrave.” Latterly Mr. Peareth had dis- 
pensed with the prefix in addressing his organ- 
ist and friend. 

“Surely,” thought Brian, with some inward 
amusement, as he set off in obedience to the 
summons conveyed to him, “ Dubbin can’t have 
been lodging a formal complaint against me!” 

That, however, was exactly what Dubbin had 
been doing, and before Brian had spent many 
minutes in Mr, Peareth’s study he realized that 
Dubbin might be a sufficiently formidable foe. 
Mr. Peareth’s demeanor exhibited an odd mixture 
of dignity, displeasure, and shamefacedness. 

“Mr. Segrave,” he began, “I have heard with 
great regret that vou have been guilty of—er— 
misconduct toward—er—a lady parishioner. I 
am very sorry indeed to receive such a report of 
you. 

“But of course you don’t believe it,” said Bri- 
an, quietly. 

This rejoinder disconcerted Mr. Peareth ex- 
ceedingly. He rose from his chair, sat down 
again, rumpled his thin hair with both hands, 
sighed half impatiently, half despairingly, and at 
Jength resumed: “ Mr. Dubbin was with me this 
morning—” 

“Mr, Dubbin is a thundering ass,” interrupted 
Brian. 

“It may be so, though I cannot consider the 
description a becoming one for you to apply to 
him or to address to me. But let that pass. 
The question is, what defence have you to make 
to the charge that he brings against you ?” 

“First of all, let us hear precisely what the 
charge is.” 

“Dear me! I thought I had told you. He 
accuses you of misconducting yourself toward 
Miss Sparks. He declares that you insulted her 
—well, well; I dare say you didn’t do that; still, 
I suppose there must have been something—and 
it appears that she screamed. Really you ought 
not to have let her scream.” 

“How in the world was I to help it? Iam 
quite innocent of having said or done anything 
that could cause a reasonable being to scream.” 

“ But very likely she is not a reasonable being ; 
few young women are. And to say the least of 
it, Mr. Segrave, you had no business to place your- 
self and her in a position so liable to—er-——mis- 
construction.” 

“T had no business to be walking with her at 
all, you mean ?” 

“Exactly so,” answered Mr. Peareth, seizing 
eagerly upon a stand-point which he felt to be 
unexceptionable. “Such a proceeding was, to 
my mind, most imprudent—I had almost said im- 
proper,” 

“ Well,” returned Brian, “I am very sorry that 
I ever walked with her. As you may imagine, 
the society of Miss Sparks has no particular fas- 
cinations for me, and I dare say | was rather a 
fool not to keep her at arm’s-length. In future 
I shall be more cautious, That’s all I can say, I 
think.” 

“But you have as yet made no answer to the 
charge,” objected Mr. Peareth. 

“ To the charge of having insulted Miss Sparks ? 
Well, no. I told Mr. Dubbin at the time that I 
must decline to enter into explanations with him, 
and I am afraid I can only repeat the same thing 
to you. Of course I didn’t insult her; you will 
take my word for that; but for the rest, she must 
be allowed to give her own version of the affair. 
I am sure that if you were in my place you would 
feel as I do about it.” 

Mr. Peareth fidgeted, moved and replaced the 
books on the table before him, cleared his voice 
once or twice, and finally said, “So far as I am 
personally concerned, your word would be amply 
sufficient; but you see, unfortunately, I am not 
the person chiefly concerned, and when an influ- 
ential parishioner comes to me, demanding your 
instant dismissal upon certain specified grounds, 
and you decline to defend yourself, I—I—in facet, 
I hardly know what to do.” 

“ Oh, I should think that much the wisest thing 
you could do would be to dismiss me,” answered 
Brian, unable altogether to conceal the contempt 
that he felt for a man of so little backbone. 
“No doubt Mr. Dubbin will make things very un- 
comfortable for you if you don’t.” 

Poor Mr. Peareth winced. He would have 
liked very much to take Brian’s side; he did not 
in the least believe the accusation brought against 
the young man, and his conscience accused him 
of meanness in that he had at first seemed to 





believe it. But he was forever haunted by the 
thought of his large small family, and he knew 
that Dubbin, though without nominal authority 
to dismiss either him or his organist, could speed- 
ily and easily render the position of both of them 
untenable. Dubbin, in short, possessed that pow- 
er which must be acknowledged to be supreme 
in the affairs of parishes as well as of nations: 
he held the purse-strings. The man was not a 
bad sort of man in his way. He was offensive 
and dictatorial; but he was generous in a pecun- 
jiary sense, and the simple truth was that the 
withdrawal of his support would mean the aban- 
donment of the services which had made St. 
Jude’s attractive, and the consequent emptying 
of the church. Now Mr. Peareth’s stipend de- 
pended upon the offertories. Therefore the ut- 
most that he felt able to say was: 

“T shall not dismiss you; I could not consci- 
entiously do that. But the cireumstances justify 
me, perhaps, in strongly advising you to offer 
your resignation,” 

“ My resignation is very much at your service,” 
answered Brian, with a slight smile, “and I am 
ready to take myself off as soon as you please. 
Possibiy it would be a convenience to you if I 
performed my usual duties to-morrow, though.” 

“Yes, I should be much obliged,” replied Mr. 
Peareth, hurriedly, and with a downeast mien, 
“Mr. Dubbin said—that is, I believe we shall be 
able to find a substitute before next Sunday.” 

He looked so red in the face and wretched 
that Brian could not be angry with him. “ Very 
well,” he said; “I will wait until the substitute 
comes. Most likely he will be glad of a few 
hints as to the services we have been accustomed 
to, and so forth.” 

Mr. Peareth raised his faded blue eyes and 
made an undecided gesture. “ You have done a 
good deal for us during the short time that you 
have been here, and I have found your help in- 
valuable; but indeed I think you are too good 
for the place. I hope and believe that you will 
find a more lucrative post elsewhere,” he said, 
feebly. 

“Thank you; I hope so,” answered Brian; 
“and if you will bear witness to my efficiency it 
will be a help. I shall hardly venture to apply 
to you for a moral character, though,” he added, 
laughing. 

But Mr. Peareth could not langh. “IT have 
told you already that your word is enough to 
convince me of your innocence,” he observed, a 
little reproachfully. 

“And yet you invite me to hand in my resig- 
nation.” 

“ Because you will not defend yourself.” 

“Mr. Peareth, suppose I were to defend my- 
self; suppose I were to make a defence which 
should seem convincing to any impartial man— 
what would you do then ?” 

“In that case, of course, I should have no op- 
tion but to inform Mr, Dubbin that I must ac- 
cept your statement rather than his, and retain 
your services.” 

“Well, I believe you would; though you 
would think it a dangerous course, and perhaps 
it would be dangerous. Anyhow, you won't have 
to risk it this time. You and Mrs. Peareth have 
been very kind to me, and we shall part friends, 
I hope.” 

“Certainly — most certainly,” answered Mr. 
Peareth, rising and holding out his hand. “I 
wish with all my heart that we were not going to 
part at all. Will you not stay and dine with us 
this evening ?” 

But Brian declined an invitation which could 
hardly have been taken advantage of without a 
good deal of consequent embarrassment to both 
host and guest, and it may be conjectured that 
his refusal did not leave Mr, Peareth inconsola- 
ble. 

There is more than one standard by which a 
decent, honest sort of man may regulate his con- 
duct toward his neighbors and sacrifice neither 
honesty nor decency. The highest and simplest 
is that of doing as he would be done by; and this 
has the advantage of securing to those who adopt 
it a sense of self-approval which is not to be de- 
spised. However, not many do adopt it; and of 
that small number a smaller number still are 
conspicuous for worldly success, 





The mediocre 
majority are satisfied to do the best they can 
for themselves without transgressing certain 
bounds, judging, sensibly enough, that if they do 
not take their own part, nobody else is likely to 
take it for them. Brian, when he thought things 
over in the solitude of his lodgings, felt it to be 
a little annoying that he should have been com- 
pelled to sacrifice his means of subsistence for 
the sake of Miss Sparks ; but he was glad to think 
that he had behaved like a gentleman, and possi- 
bly also—not being altogether perfect—he may 
have derived some comfort from the recollec- 
tion of having thoroughly humiliated poor Mr. 
Peareth. 

But with these sources of consolation he had 
to content himself; for he obtained no others. 
Sunday passed as usual, Nobody had heard of 
his impending departure: Mr, Dubbin did not 
attend divine service that day, and Miss Sparks 
failed to take her place in the choir, being kept 
at home by a severe cold—the result, perhaps, of 
the inconsiderate manner in which she had been 
Jaid out on the damp grass on the preceding Fri- 
day afternoon. But on the Monday morning he 
received an intimation to the effect that his pred- 
ecessor, who was at present out of employment, 
had consented to replace him for a few weeks, 
and would not require any instruction as to the 
method of conducting the services. Thus there 
remained nothing for him to do but to pack up 
his belongings, collect such money as was owing 
to him in respect of music lessons, say good-by to 
his friends, and go. 

These several tasks occupied him during a cou- 
ple of days, and none of them were particularly 
agreeable. Many people dislike sudden requests 
for payment; many people also look with suspi- 
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cion upon sudden departures. In the course of 
his rounds, Brian met with more expressions of 
surprise than of regret, and with the exception of 
the choir boys, to whom his patience and good- 
humor had endeared him, nobody bade him god- 
speed. Even at the Vicarage, which was the last 
house on his list, a feeling of restraint and dis- 
comfort on both sides prevented him from linger- 
ing more than a few minutes. 

Mrs. Peareth was obviously afraid of commit- 
ting herself, and only withheld by conjugal alle- 
giance from raising the flag of revolt against the 
omnipotent Dubbin. She chose to assume an of- 
fended air, saying, “ You know your own business 
best, Mr. Segrave, no doubt, but 1 am sorry that 
you should be so anxious to leave us.’ Never- 
theless, at the last moment she broke down, and 
while her husband’s back was turned, squeezed 
Brian’s hand, and whispered : “ Don’t blame him ; 
it isn’t his fault. That cobbler will trample upon 
us with his hobnailed boots all our lives,” 

As for Mr. Peareth, he said very little, having, 
indeed, very little to say; but his face was elo- 
quent after a fashion, and Brian left him without 
ill-will, if without any profound feeling of respect. 
And so that chapter in the life of an improvident 
young man was closed, 

Brian, unhappily, was very improvident, and so 
little capable of becoming anything else that it 
may be doubted whether any dose of the disci- 
pline of life could have been made strong enough 
to cure him of a defect for which most of us have 
a sneaking kindness—unless, indeed, it be too 
manifest in the character of our near relatives. 
Upon what he had earned during his residence at 
Streatham he should have been able to live in 
tolerable comfort and to lay by something against 
a rainy day; but, as a matter of fact, he had done 
neither. He had conscientiously denied himself 
all luxuries in the way of eating and drinking; 
but his landlady, perceiving his total ignorance 
of the price of food, had taken care that this as- 
ceticism should be of little service to him. And 
his efforts at economy began and ended there. 
Money burnt a hole in his pocket; so long as he 
had any, he was sure to spend it—upon others, if 
not upon himself; and the consequence was that 
he returned to his old quarters in Duke Street 
scarcely better off than when he had left them, 
some four months back. It was with a some- 
what heavy heart that he counted up his modest 
assets, realizing that he must now begin afresh 
that search for employment which he had found 
so discouraging before, and that only a few weeks 
of fruitless search would be required to reduce 
him to his last penny. 








CHAPTER XNIIL. 


MITCHELL’S ALLY. 


In spite of the promise which he had made on 
a certain evening, in response to the pleading of 
a pair of innocent blue eyes, Gilbert Segrave hard- 
ly contemplated a visit to London with the object 
of seeking out his brother and enfolding him in 
a fraternal embrace. He asked nothing better 
than to be at peace with Brian; but he could not 
suppose that a reconciliation would be brought 
about by the means suggested ; besides, as a mat- 
ter of detail, he did not know where Brian was. 
However, to set himself quite straight with Kitty 
Greenwood and his conscience, he consulted Mr. 
Monckton upon the point. He had not quarrelled 
with the plain-spoken Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Only small-minded men harbor malice against 
those who honestly misunderstand and misrepre- 
sent them, and Gilbert was philosophical enough 
to overlook a little rudeness when it was quite 
clearly to his interest to do so. Although he had 
not formally announced his intention of standing 
for a constituency which as yet did not exist, he 
had offered no contradiction to the rumors which 
had been circulated upon that subject, and it was 
generally understood that they were authentic, 
Now nothing could be more certain than that, in 
any election contest, Monckton’s good word would 
influence a large number of votes. Gilbert there- 
fore contributed handsomely to the Seamen’s 
Mission, instructed his bankers to pay an annual 
subscription to the fund for the defrayal of church 
expenses, and from time to time sent baskets of 
flowers over to the Vicarage, for which, of course, 
he had to be thanked. When he met Monckton, 
as he pretty frequently did, he never failed to 
speak a civ word or two, and it was on the oc- 
casion of one of these chance encounters that he 
said: 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Monckton, have vou any news 
of my brother? He never writes to me, and some- 
times I feel uneasy about him.” 

“T don’t think there is any cause for uneasiness 
at present,’ Monckton answered. “ He is earn- 
ing fair pay as an organist at Streatham, and he 
tells me that he has plenty of pupils.” 

“Dear me! what a wretched state of things it 
is,to be sure! I really can’t say that I rejoice in 
his success, because it seems likely to prolong our 
separation, Candidly now, do you think it would 
do any good if I were to go and see him ?” 

“That, I take it, would depend very much upon 
what you had to say to him.” 

“T should ask him whether he didn’t think it 
was time that this freak of his came 
and I should beg him either to come 
me, or to behave like a sensible being 
provide for him.” 

“Nothing more than that ?” 

“More than that I could hardly IT am 
very anxious that we should be friends again, 
and I want him to know it.” 

“T will let him know of it, if you like,” said 
Monckton, after a moment of consideration. “I 
am very sure that Brian is too good a fellow to 
remain estranged from you forever; but I can’t 
recommend you to go to him just at present, still 
less to bring him back here. We may take it 
for granted that, with or without reason, he would 
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disapprove very much of your parting with land, 
as I am told you have done.” 

Gilbert gave a little upward jerk to his shoul- 
ders and smiled. “I should be sorry to incur 
his disapproval, but naturally I claim the privi- 
lege of using my own judgment with regard to 
my own affairs. Anyhow, I believe you are right ; 
there is nothing for it but to leave him to him- 
self and have patience.” 

This conclusion he subsequently imparted to 
Kitty Greenwood, mentioning that it was shared 
by Mr. Monckton, to whose decision, as he had 
expected, she at once bowed. 

** Perhaps some day your brother will see that 
he is in the wrong,” she remarked. To which 
Gilbert replied, “‘ Let us hope so.” 

He had other and pleasanter subjects for re- 
flection than the obstinacy of a wrong-headed bro- 
ther. His negotiations with Buswell were pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, though slowly, under the 
skilful guidance of Messrs. Potter & Dodder ; 
there was every prospect that before another year 
was out he would be, if not a rich, at all events a 
well-to-do man. He was beginning to live down 
the hostility of certain of his neighbors, and he 
was shrewd enough to be aware that a young M.P., 
with a sufficiency of money, hospitable habits, and 
agreeable manners, is not the kind of person to be 
cut by the county. But what pleased him more 
than the bright promise of the future, more than 
the absence of Mr. Potter, whose caustic remarks 
he dreaded a little, and who managed his affairs 
for him through the medium of the post and an 
amanuensis who wrote respectfully in copper- 
plate, was the changed attitude of Miss Huntley. 
Gilbert had been rather afraid of Miss Huntley. 
He thought—and doubtless he was right—that 
women are formidable antagonists; he thought 
Miss Huntley did not like him, and he suspected 
that she would put a spoke in his wheel the mo- 
ment that she saw her opportunity. He was glad 
to learn, upon the very best authority, that he 
had misjudged her, 

“When are you going to have the manners to 
call upon me, Mr. Segrave?” she asked him one 
day. “ You can’t pretend, as Mr. Monckton does, 
that you are too busy to pay visits.” 

Gilbert declared that he was really busy, but 
that he was not, and never could be, too busy to 
call upon Miss Huntley. If he had not done so 
long ago, it was because he was afraid of being a 
bore. 

“ Or of being bored ?” she rejoined. “ What- 
ever you may be, you are not a bore, Mr. Segrave, 
and you know that so well that I shall not pay 
you the compliment which was at the tip of my 
tongue. Come and see me to-morrow afternoon 
at five o'clock, and Miss Joy will give you a cup 
of tea. The least that you deserve in return for 
such a speech is to be deprived of all hope of 
not finding me at home.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
THE QUEEN OF ALL. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


FFE first words to be said about the most 

charming of household pets, strange to say, 
must be in refutation of slanders that have been 
heaped upon it. 

A little study into the history of the cat com- 
forts all lovers of the beautiful creature with the 
fact that the prejudice against it is of modern 
origin, and if not conspicuous for good sense, it 
has at least an excuse for being. Ancient peo- 
ples held the cat in high esteem. The sentiment 
of Egypt is too well known to be repeated; the 
tomans used the animal as a symbol of uncon- 
querable love of freedom; even so late as the 
Middle Ages it was worshipped with public hon- 
ors, and a certain mythical goddess, the wife of 
Odin, was represented drawn by a pair of cats. 
From this fact, indeed, has arisen all of pussy’s 
woe, for when our ancestors became Christian 
they turned against their whilom goddess, set her 
down as a witch, and her favorite animal, alas! 
as an attendant upon witches. The cat’s silent 
and mysterious ways unfortunately confirmed the 
notion in the minds of the ignorant, and the bad 
name clung, as bad names will, even to this day. 

With a curious inconsistency the faults popu- 
larly attributed to this animal are not rare in the 
human character, as a French ecat-lover has re- 
marked. Cats are fond of luxury—exactly like 
man ; they select the softest seats—how otherwise 
do we behave? they will not be made slaves— 
can free men blame them? they like sport—do 
not the devotees of rod and gun the same? To 
sum up, they are selfish—alas ! are we otherwise ? 
“We apply to the cat,” says a thoughtful writer, 
“the same epithets that a dominant race always 
applies to a weaker one which obstinately refuses 
to sink into contented slavery.” 

The man who wishes a siave, of course prefers 
the dog, which—his best friend cannot deny—is 
eminently qualified to occupy that position. But 
many of the most discerning and eminent men 
have been lovers of cats, from Mohammed with 
his famous pet Muezza, through a long list of hon- 
orable names too numerous to mention, down to 
Gautier, whose black cat had her seat at the din- 
ner-table with the family. 

In spite of every detraction, to know a well- 
bred eat is to love it, and as a pet and parlor 
ornament or companion it cannot be excelled ; its 
dainty ways and Julling song, its refined and quiet 
manners, its gracefulness and beauty, its warm 
attachments, its individuality of character and 
perfect independence, constitute together a won- 
derful charm for those who do not desire a mere 
echo of themselves. 

The most dignified of animals, the cat is also 
one of the most sensitive. It is capable of pass- 
ing through life in the house a shy, silent shadow, 
requiring no sympathy, showing no emotions, be- 
coming attached to no one; but in the sunshine 
of love and kindness it expands into a totally dif- 








ferent being, a warm friend and a most intelligent 
companion, even, as science assures us, having 
more brains than a dog. As an individual it is 
an interesting study, no race of animals showing 
more pronounced characteristics or more decided 
tastes. 

Contrary to the usual notion, cats will learn al- 
most anything under kind and gentle treatment. 
As well as a dog, a eat will “ beg,” dance, shake 
hands, walk on the hind-feet, ring a bell, wipe the 
feet, and, more than a dog, will stand up and catch 
in the paws anything thrown to it. Moreover, 
even with the little attention that has been paid 
to their training, cats have frequently acted as re- 
trievers. But to an enemy the cat is emphatical- 
ly a sealed book. 

Many varieties of the feline race are domesti- 
cated among us, from the tailless, unnatural-look- 
ing eat of Japan, which makes constant war on 
the tails of more fortunate neighbors, the lop- 
eared puss of China, and the stiff-haired one of 
Africa, through all our own familiar sorts, to the 
much-prized Angora, and lastly the Persian, truly 
the queen of the tribe. 

In a charming house in the upper part of New 
York reigns one of this family. She lacks none 
of the well-defined “ points” of the pure Persian, 
and is called Vashti, partly from her queenly 
beauty, and partly, as her mistress owns, “ be- 
cause she does not come when she is called.” 

This beauty is of an exquisite Maltese color, 
with long silky hair and topaz eyes. A full ruff 
around her neck and feathered ears and toes tes- 
tify to her pure blood. “ Dundreary whiskers” 
and a tail like a banner complete her charms, 
and in this deseription are noted the distinctions 
of her breed. Not all Persians are of her color; 
there are several varieties, the preferable being 
a pure white with yellow eyes. Persians possess 
all the cat virtues, including a gentle disposition, 
in which latter quality they excel the Angora, 
their rival in popularity. 

The Angora (or Angola) is a cat of superbly 
dignified manners, but its long hair, being close- 
ly curled, is extremely hard to keep in nice order, 
needing, in fact, frequent washing. It is sup- 
posed to be descended from the Siberian wild-cat, 
and its cries are said to be even more uncivilized 
and weird than the unknown tongue in which or- 
dinary pussies exchange opinions on the back 
fence. Either of these cats is a beautiful crea- 
ture, though not so intelligent as the short-haired 
kinds. Persians are often imported, but there 
are places in New York where the kittens may 
be sometimes procured at a moderate price. 

Of the short-haired cats perhaps the greatest 
favorite is white with blue eyes. If to these at- 
tractions are added tufted ears, the animal ranks 
high, and is considered worthy of a ribbon collar 
and silk tassels on the tips of the ears. The 
points especially desired are perfect whiteness 
without a colored hair, both eyes of the same hue, 
good hearing (for some are deaf), and manners 
not too languid. It must be said that a cat of 
this sort, though affectionate and exceedingly or- 
namental in a room, is not the most knowing of 
its family. To be a thing of beauty is quite sat- 
isfactory to the high-bred creature. 

Next in favor is the Maltese, sometimes called 
the blue, and to be perfect it should be of a rich 
dark shade, free from hint or suspicion of any 
other hue. Amber-colored eyes, and lips and 
soles of black, are equally indispensable. To 
these qualities the Maltese adds good temper and 
brightness. 

The most tractable of its race is said by some 
people to be the black eat. It is certainly the 
best mouser, having sight and hearing of remark- 
able keenness. To be perfect it should not show 
a white hair, the eyes should be hazel or brown, 
and the fur glossy. 

A pure tortoise-shell is not often seen. It 
should be of distinct markings in black and 
deep orange-yellow—or, in dealers’ language, red 
~—without a hair of white. In character it is 
brave and somewhat independent of one’s affee- 
tion. It is a graceful and strikingly handsome 
creature, 

Of the familiar tabbies the most attractive to 
the eye is the silver or blue tabby, with a coat 
bluish or silvery gray, with stripes of black. 

Rather smal), graceful and quick in movement, 
it is one of the most pleasing of the family. 

The brown tabby, although one of the most 
common, is yet distinguished for intelligence. 
This is the animal most easily trained, of which 
the best: stories are toid, and which most fre- 
quently figures as a “trick cat.” It is honest, 
faithful, and fond of children. It is striped 
brown and black, and should have no white. 

The treatment of this delightful pet is worthy 
a word, for no domestic animal is so systemati- 
cally neglected as pussy. It would hardly seem 
necessary to say that an animal must be regular- 
ly fed, yet many otherwise kind mistresses have 
a notion that a cat can “ pick up” enough to eat, 
and thus actually train the poor creature to be a 
thief, for the moment it “ picks up” anything that 
is wanted by others it is so branded. Let no one 
accept that outrageous fallacy that a cat must be 
kept hungry if she is needed to catch mice. Like 
many old sayings, this is exactly opposite the 
truth, for a half-starved cat has not spirit to 
catch anything, while a well-fed one accepts that 
duty as sport. The cat should have a good bed 
in a comfortable place, and never be turned out- 
of-doors for the night, unless one wishes to de- 
velop a thief and vagabond. 

To make this pet altogether happy it should 
have now and then a little catnip, and be treated 
occasionally to an acorn-sized scrap of butter ; 
also when asparagus is served a bit should al- 
ways be offered to puss. A fit may be instantly 
relieved by ether held to the nose. Never, never 
should a cat be left to shirk for itself during the 
summer absence of a family, It is a common 
and most cruel outrage, and if not starved or 
lost, the cat will be hopelessly corrupted by the 
vagrant life forced upon it, 





In conciusion, if a cat is loved, and its eloquent 
language of gesture as well as of voice studied 
and understood, it will be found intelligent, alto- 
gether charming, and truly the queen of pets. 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS, 

Arpprerorative Reapver.—Black gros grain with dou- 
ble white stripes for a skirt, and nuns’ veiling or India 
crape for drapery, would be better for light mourning 
than your suggestion. Get white serge, or canvas, or 
wool with raised bars. The heliotrope shades will be 
used on black or white dresses for light mourning. 

B. T. C.—Black surah or else summer Bengaline will 
be suitable for the Sonthern climate. Make with 
pleated skirt, deep drapery, and a basque. 

M. A. L.—A basque, pleated skirt, and apron over 
skirt will be best for the checked silk. 

J. R. V.—Get white veiling or else mull for Com 
mencement dresses for all the girls, whether dressing 
in mourning or in colors. 

Mrs. T. N. G.—Your velvet is the stylish absinthe 
green, and will make a handsome carriage and visiting 
toilette very simply made. Have a white silk vest, and 
use some jet galloon or separate ornaments, and per- 
haps a littie black lace on the corsage. A basque of this 
velvet, with black lace skirts will be another elegant 
toilette, and it could white 
skirts. 

H. H. B.—Get a fold of crape to ontline a vest, col- 
Jar and cuffs of crape, and a panel down each side of 
the front breadth, 

E. C.—Don't get satin. Get Bengaline, which is soft 
repped silk. Good dark green or brown or dull red 
shades are safe purchases at present for next fall's 
dresses, 

Sreotat Corrrsronpent. 
p00ed Frequently, 
its turning gray. 

Mus. J. ‘T. S.—The red satin lining is rather gay for 
a lace dress for the street. Lace dresses all 
over golden brown, or green, or gray-biue, : 
very young ladies. Bonnets to match are made of the 
dress lace, with colored velvet or flowers on the brim, 
and are without strings. 

Art.—Some artists send their pictures as wedding 
gifts, monuted on a small vilt easel instead of in a 
frame, as the easel is more sure of being in keeping 
with other things in the room, and is also less costly 
than a frame. 

Laor.—Get gray gloves and blue ribbons with your 
gray suit; these also answer with black dresses. The 
silk polonaise is not nOw worm. — Drape the lace shaw! 
as an apron with a striped black gauze or net dress. 

Summer Dresses.—Black lace dresses will take the 
place of black silks during the summer, Your sample 
will answer beneath lace. Get seven or eight yards of 
piece lace. Add a summer silk and a white wool dress 
to those you now have, with perhaps one gingham. 

Estuikk.—Make your checked wool travelling dress 
with a postilion basque aud blue cloth vest. Cut out 
the vestin V shape at the top, aud wear a shirt or chemi- 
sette with it, letting the collar beyond the vest be high. 
Stitch the edges twice, but use no braid. The long 
deep over-skirt will probably suit you, made with only 
one seam, the selvage being at the lower edge, turned 
up in a wide hem, with two rows of stitching a fourth 


also be worn with lace 


Have your hair sham- 
and do nof use nostrums to prevent 
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of an inch apart, like those on the waist Drape it 
high on the sides in a funnel-shaped pleat, and let it 
fallin many straight pleats to the footin the back 


Bennam.—Murquise lace with heavy pattern, similar 
to Spanish desigus on Chantilly meshes 
lace for dresses. Make over satin. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 16 and 18, Vol. XX., for ture 
ther hints. 

M. B. B.—Get plain or striped Turcoman or else jute 
velours for your single porticre, wand bang it inside the 
door, across from jamb to jamb—not either in front or 
behind the opening, as was formerly done 

Dor.—Get some striped silk, gros grain and basket- 
woven stripes, for a basque and a pointed apron with 
your silk skirt. Or, if you have any black lace, use it 
instead, as lace aprons are popular with silk skirts. 

Anxious Sunsormer.—Have the standing collar of 
your tailor suit divided on each side, and then puton a 
notched revers collar so that you can turn in the front 
of your high collar and that part of your dress inside 
of the revers coHar to wear with a chemisette. You 
can leave it high when you do not want a chemi- 
sette. 

O.p Sunsortsre.—-A dotted muslin for a tall girl of 
sixteen should have a belted gathered waist, an apron 
over-skirt, and a pleated skirt reaching to her ankles. 
Her back hair sould be braided and then coiled in a 
round knot, or else tied in a low long loop 

Quoppy.—Have the white-wood stained to represent 
cherry. 

Anxtous.—White piqué is never entirely out of fash- 
ion. Make it up in tailor style, with stitching in rows, 
and a vest and panels of open embroidery. 

P.E.G.—-Both of your gros grains are good in color 
and quality. Get fawn-colored cashmere for a basque 
and over-skirt with the brown silk skirt, and get some 
of the haw summer Bengaline in stripes or plaids, bars 
or flowers, to wear over the blue one. Satteen is not 
good enough. 

RuppyGore.—Do not put on your visiting cards the 
name of the city and State in which you live. Be seat- 
ed as will be most comfortable in the carriage. It is 
not customary to drink healths except at public din- 
hers, but you can always thank any one who drinks to 
you. 

L. H. B.—Use small welting cord on the edge of 
basques, and very heavy cord, nearly as thick as your 
little finger, on mantles, 

M. C. E.—The hostess serves the soup. 

Sixteun.—Have a white nuns’ veiling gra 
dress made with a surplice basque, mutton-leg sleeves, 
and long drapery caught up by a cord passementerie 
ornament. Have a white watered ribbon girdle across 
the front, and bows on the skirt 

Mrs. Dr. B.—We do not attend to such commissions, 
The large dry-goods stores quoted at the end of the 
article where you read of these fabrics will send you 
samples and prices. Write to them. 

M. L.—A fashionable lunch is served like a din- 
ner; all the courses are the same excepting that there 
is no soup. An invitation to eight ladies should be 
as formal as one to twelve, and in the third person. 
Only the mother’s name need be used 

E.atine.—The proper salutation for a gentleman is 


, is a tavorite 








simply “* How do you do?” not “ Pleased to see you.” 
Letitia.—It is, of course, a matter of individual 
pleasure whether or not one calls after atea, Cail if 


you wish to do so. Most ladies in crowded cities are 
very glad to get rid of the trouble, so that the card is 
considered a sufficient repayment of the civility. 

Marta Jones.—A young lady should always prefix 
the “‘ Miss” on her engraved card. If she is the eldest, 
she must cal! herself “* Miss Jones.” If the your 
she should call herself ‘‘ Miss Maria Jones.’ 

L. D.—No, you do not address a lady as,“ Mra. Dr. 
John Curtis”; you write “ Mrs. John Curtis.” Nor, if 
her husband is alive, do you call her ‘* Mrs, Nellie Cur- 
tis,” unless she desires it. 

Anonymous.—The form of invitation toa lunch and 
the serving of courses are the same as at a dinner, un- 
less you choose to make it very informal. See Man- 
ners and Social Usages. 

A. B. C.—If you write to a stranger on your own buei- 
ness, requiring an answer, enclose a postaye-staump. 

2.—It is not grammatical for a lady to sign a note 
“Mrs. John Smith,” but the signature is sometimes 
used in literary work. No, a visiting card is never 
used for “regrets.” Write a note in the third person. 

A Sunsoriser.—It is not the custom in any society 
to send a menu with the invitation. One might as 
well send a bill of the expenses. A menu is placed on 
the table. 

Reaper.--Of course the bride should wear the 
groom’s present at her wedding. 

Co.toravo.—You should call within a week. 

An Ov» Supsoriser.—No, R.S. V. P. should not be 
printed on wedding invitations, The bride and groom 
are not seated at the table, unless all the company are 
seated, at a wedding breakfast. The announcement 
cards should be sent immediately after the wedding. 
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THE DERBY WINNER. 
See illustration on double page. 

TPO win the Derby is to gain the “ Blue Ribbon” 
| of the turf, the highest order of British chiv- 
alry. It is, however, a very democratic order, for 
it has been won by dukes and trainers, by sport- 
ing publicans and quiet country squires. The 
struggle for the victory has become one of the 
great events in English, or at least in London, 
society, high and low, and all classes and all kinds 
and conditions of men flock to Epsom Downs for 
this great event. It must be confessed, however, 
the race itself directly interests only a small por- 
tion of the immense crowd who make the “ Derby 
Day” their great annual holiday. Cnly the finish 
of the race is seen by the majority of the visitors, 
as the start takes place on the other side of a hill, 
and the run in Tottenham Corner to the 
judge’s box at the Grand Stand is the spot where 
pedestrians and carriages most do congregate, 
and all they see is a flash of bright color passing 
before them amid a Babel of discordant cries. 
The moment the horses have passed, the crowd 
pours over the railings on the greensward of the 
course, and gather thickly about the saddling pad- 
dock, and for some distance beyond where the 
horses are pulled up. The winner and his rider 
are, of course, the centre of attraction, and fortu- 
nately for the mob who press closely around him, 
there is not much kick left in the steed after the 
race has been run. Still it requires care and pa- 
tience to make a way through the throng, and this 
function is discharged by the mounted police, of 
Asa 
rule, the owner of the winning horse comes down 
from his box in the Grand Stand, and leads his 
horse into the saddling paddock, where the jockey 
dismounts. This is the scene portrayed in the 
engraving which accompanies this number, It 


from 


whom a strong division is always present. 


isa good natured crowd usually, for losers do not 
hurry to worship the victor ; still sometimes, as the 
artist represents, a spectator may be seen anxious- 
ly, if not dolefully, examining his betting-book. 





LITTLE MISS UGLY. 


By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


ke Orringtons were by no means liked by 
their set, simply because they looked down 
on their set, and on every one else, holding them- 
And it must be owned 
that they had a streak of the blue blood. The 
paternal great-grandfather, Perey Orrington, was 
an Englishman, the younger brother of a noble 
house, who, to escape the woes of younger-bro- 


selves as of the noblesse. 


therhood, when a young man of twenty, brought 
himself and his small portion to the colony of 
Pennsylvania. He obtained a grant of a large 
tract of land in the western part of the colony, 
settled there as a fortunately 
kept his sealp safe from the Indians. This 
was a short time before the colonies revolted. 
He took the popular side, held a major’s com- 
mission, and distinguished himself at Stillwater 
and elsewhere. Years after the war was over, 
and rather late in life, he married a Miss Esten, 
a young Virginia gentlewoman, who brought him 
additional pride, but little wealth. Percy never 
forgot his connection, but kept up correspond- 
ence with his kinsfolk on the other side of the 
Atlantic. His son did the same. But when the 
older branch died out, and the title fell to the 
son, he never claimed it. His uncle, his father’s 
elder brother, had joined in cutting off the en- 
tail, and being spendthrifts both, when the last 
Lord Orrington died, the family estate had gone. 
The American heir was wealthy for this side of 
the ocean, but he had not enough to support a 


bachelor, and 


proper state as a nobleman, and he never claim- 
ed his place in the peerage. Neither did the 
grandson, although he had added to his means 
by wedding the wealthy Miss Sackville, and he 
died a plain American citizen. As for the 
great-grandson, John Sackville Orrington, sud- 
denly made the head of the family by the death 
of both parents, he cared not a whit for anything 
but enjoying life in his accustomed way. He 
had enough to maintain him and his sisters in 
good style, and to let them wander about dur- 
ing summer to Long Branch or Saratoga or the 
White Sulphur, or where they would, and he was 
quite content. He was a good-looking bachelor 
of nine-and-twenty, and though not particularly 
averse to matrimony, declared he would remain 
single until after his sisters had been married. 

It was about time that Marian Orrington was 
married, if she meant to be married at all. She 
was twenty-five, and though a recognized beauty 
and belle, looked much older than she was. Cer- 
tainly she had classic features, a wealth of light 
waving hair, a fine figure, fine manners, and a 
style which attracted and secured admiration ; 
but late hours and fashionable habits had com- 
bined to give her an appearance of age. She 
had suitors enough, and had refused several 
offers, really because her lovers were not rich. 
She had but a moderate portion of her own, and 
did not intend to link herself to any gentleman 
who brought no more than love in a cottage. A 
very prudent young woman was Miss Orrington, 
and the one she thought eligible came along at 
last. 

They were at Niagara Falls, at the close of the 
season, having come there from Saratoga, intend- 
ing to go from thence to Philadelphia, where the 
Orrington mansion stood. The younger sister, 
Margaret, barely eighteen, was with them. The 
three were standing one day on Goat Island, 
looking at the mist that rolls up perpetually 
from the foam below, when a stranger passed 
them. He turned, and gazing curiously for a 
moment, came forward and offered his hand to 
Jobn Orrington. 

“Jack!” and “Elmore!” were the words of 
recognition that were interchanged, and then 
John introduced the stranger as Mr. Braxton. 
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Marian knew all about Elmore Braxton, of 
whom she had heard her brother speak as an 
old college mate at Harvard, an eccentric young 
millionaire, about a year older than John him- 
self. She was quite familiar with his history. 
He was an only son. His father had died within 
a year, and left him a number of houses and 
farms, with stocks and bonds running well up in 
the millions, besides a vast amount of mining 
property, scattered over the United States, esti- 
mated to be worth a large sum. The elder 
Braxton had a fondness for burying his surplus 
money underground, If a new mining company 
were to be organized, whether for silver in Col- 
orado, or copper in Michigan, or iron in New 
Jersey, or coal in Pennsylvania, the projector al- 
ways found in him a willing victim. In most 
cases, however, the victim became a_ victor. 
Good luck seemed to attend him, The ventures 
nearly all turned out well, notably the Last 
Chance mine in Colorado, and the Musinagon in 
Michigan, both of which returned large divi- 
dends. But the son had no taste for mining 
affairs, and was just then engaged in disposing 
of his mining stocks at market prices, and in- 
vesting the proceeds in government bonds, which 
yielded less interest, but gave him no farther 
trouble than clipping coupons. Taken alto- 
gether, he was a very rich man, and though he 
was quiet, and despite of a fine presence and 
easy carriage not given much to drawing-rooms, 
Miss Orrington felt sure that were she Mrs. 
Braxton her liege lord would become eminent as 
a society man, 

As for Margaret, she did ndt enter into the cal- 
culations of anybody. She was considered to be 
little more than a school-girl, having been just 
emancipated from the fashionable Academy of St. 
Barnabas, where, besides indistinct reading and 
illegible writing, she had been taught a smatter- 
ing of the ologies, academival French, and school- 
girl music. This was her first summer tour. She 
looked up to the new-comer as a rather mature 
gentleman, thirty seeming old to eighteen; but 
as she heard him and her brother talk, she was 
amazed and rather delighted at the vast amount 
of information possessed by the big stranger. 
Braxton had travelled all over Europe and Asia— 
he was in Palestine when the news of his father’s 
sudden death reached him—and he had been a 
keen observer. Quiet as he generally was, and 
even reserved, he was quite entertaining when 
drawn out, and little Margaret listened with wide- 
ly opened ears, remaining quietly in the back- 
ground, with nothing to say. Impulsive at times, 
she was shy in general, and with a pleasant, easy 
way at home, was bashful among strangers if they 
were her seniors. She had not Marian’s manner 
nor Marian’s beauty, though she was neither awk- 
ward nor homely. She looked more like her mo- 
ther, who had been dark, while her sister and 
brother were fiir. She inherited one thing from 
her mother—a pair of large dark hazel eyes that 
at times lit up her whole face with a strange 
lustre. 

Marian put forth her whole fascination, and 
Braxton seemed to succumb to it at once. They 
all walked back to the hotel, where Orrington and 
Braxton—it was “Jack, my boy,” and “ Elmore, 
old fellow,” with them—recalled their old college 
scrapes to quite a late hour. When the party 
separated for the night it seemed as though El- 
more Braxton had been long as intimate with the 
rest of the family as he had been years before 
with Jack. 

It was soon rumored around who Braxton was, 
or rather what he was, and he received consider- 
able attention from far-seeing fathers and match- 
making mothers, with modest smiles from spin- 
sters thrown in; but he clung to Jack and his 
party, and Marian was triumpbant. She was still 
more elated when he promised to be their guest 
in Philadelphia so soon as he had visited a coal- 
mine in Pennsylvania in which he was heavily 
interested. He was to part with them at Buffalo, 
the others taking a different route. 

The morning of the day he left Buffalo, Mar- 
garet was late at the breakfast table where the 
party sat, and John rather impatiently asked of 
Marian, ““ What does keep little Miss Ugly?” 

Braxton started suddenly, and repeated the 
last three words of the question. 

“Oh,” cried John, laughing, “I had forgotten 
that you didn’t know our domestic slang. The 
name is fastened on Margaret, but it has no ref- 
erence to her looks. When she was a baby, and 
was teething, she was rather fretful, and father 
playfully called her ‘ Little Miss Ugly.’ It grew 
into a pet name with all of us, much to mother’s 
disgust. It vexes her, though, and we only use 
it inadvertently, just as it came out now.” 

“Margaret is a nice little girl, though unformed 
as yet,” said Marian. “ She is not as impulsive 
as she used to be, though she is still little more 
than a child.” 

‘ Peggy's impulses are good ones, Marian,” said 
John. 

“Oh, of course, or she wouldn’t be an Orring- 
ton; but they do lead to ridiculous consequences 
sometimes. Just think of that tramp !” 

“ Ah?” said Braxton, inquiringly. 

“it is commonplace enough, Elmore,” observed 
Jack, “ but it gave us lots of fun atthe time. Just 
after we were graduated you went off somewhere 
for a tramping tour, and I came home, and we all 
went up to the country house. Margaret was a 
girl of twelve then, in short dresses, and fond of 
climbing fences and rambling round, which ac- 
counts for her rather robust health. Grandfather 
Sackville—that was the year before he died— 
gave her a ten-dollar gold piece for spending- 
money. She didn’t like to break it, and carried 
it around in her pocket. Off she went the next 
day to a famous blackberry patch we had at one 
end of the place, intending doubtless to eat her 
fill, childlike. She happened to be near the fence, 
when she saw two ill-looking fellows crouching 
under the bank—the road is cut deep there. She 
hid among some coppice and watched them, fear- 
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ing to let them see her. 
low came along whistling. The two tramps sud- 
denly sprang on him. According to Margaret’s 
account he was a plucky chap, and fought like a 
tiger, but the two tramps were too much for him. 
They knocked him down, turned out his pockets, 
captured his watch, and made off, leaving him 
faint and bleeding. When they were gone, Peggy 
came out, acted the good Samaritan, and wiped 
the blood off his face with-her handkerchief. He 
thanked her, and asked who she was. ‘Qh, I’m 
little Miss Ugly,’ was her reply. Then, as she 
thought he was left destitute, she forced the ten- 
dollar gold piece in his hand, and by that time, I 
suppose, got frightened at her own boldness. At 
all events, she ran away, and reached home trem- 
bling. When she told her story we all laughed, 
except grandfather; he was incensed, and de- 
clared he wouldn’t give her anything for six 
months. And now comes the odd part of it. 
While we were discussing the matter, and poking 
fun at the little girl, in walked our man Patrick 
with a letter in his hand. He was very indig- 
nant, ‘It is for you, Miss Margaret. A blag- 
yard beyant towld me to give it to Miss Ugly. 
I'd hev pounded the face of him, only he was off 
like a shot; an’ pounded it was, anyhow. He 
looked as av he’d been in a ruction somewhere— 
the impident crater! The letter was opened, 
and had a ten-dollar note in it and some words 
written in lead-pencil. The substance of this 
was thanks for kindness, and a statement that 
the money was not needed, and so returned, the 
ruffians having only got some loose change, but 
that he retained the coin itself as a souvenir, A 
rather polite tramp; wasn’t he?” 

Margaret had entered unobserved, and heard 
the last part of the story. “ He wasn’t a tramp,” 
she said. “He had on a plain gray suit and a 
slouched hat, it is true, and he was pretty dusty, 
but he was a gentleman.” r 

“Margaret always defends that tramp,” said 
Marian. “She went so far then as to say she’d 
marry him when she grew up. What a ridiculous 
child she was !” 

“Are you in the same mind yet, Miss Mar- 
garet ?” inquired Braxton, with a quizzical look. 

“He never came back to ask me, Mr. Brax- 
ton,” replied Margaret, blushing; and there the 
matter dropped. ~ 

Braxton said very little during the meal. The 
story, or something else, set him to thinking, and 
he cast furtive glances at times at the young girl, 
as though he was interested. However, when 
they all parted at the train, while he shook hands 
with Jack and Miss Orrington, he merely bowed 
to Margaret. 

It was two weeks from that time when Brax- 
ton dropped in on the Orringtons. As Jack had 
desired, he brought his traps for a stay, but came 
alone, leaving his body-servant behind. He be- 
came domesticated at once, though Jack, Phila- 
delphia like, carried him round to see the sights. 
On some of these excursions the young ladies 
went also. Braxton was very polite and at- 
tentive to Marian, and observers supposed he 
“had intentions.” This did not prevent others, 
when he was introduced to “our set,” from at- 
tempts to supplant Marian in his good graces. 
The Braxton was a fish too big to be suffered to 
go into the Orrington net without efforts to land 
him elsewhere. His attentions to Marian, though 
rather formal, were constant. Margaret being 
comparatively a child, twelve years younger than 
himself, was petted a deal as a matter of course. 
He bought her a good many knick-knacks, which 
she accepted with childish delight. He taught 
her chess. In fact, she amused him evidently, 
and they became great cronies. This suited Ma- 
rian very well. To have him always dangling af- 
ter her would be a bore, and she could shake him 
off on Margaret when so disposed, and lure back 
the falcon when it pleased her. And Margaret as- 
sured her, confidentially, that he was “as nice an 
old fellow as ever lived.” 

One day at dinner, after Braxton had been there 
two montiis, and was talking of taking leave, Jack 
asked his guest, “Do you know anything about 
Ojibway—I mean the copper mine ?” 

“] should,” replied the other, “since I have 
fifteen thousand shares of it, which I would like 
to sell, now that it has gone up a dollar, Why?” 

“ Rambo, the broker, tells me it is dead cheap 
at the present figure, and is bound to advance. 
What do you hold yours at?” 

“The market price—tliree dollars a share.” 

“Tl take it.” 

“See here, Jack,” said Braxton, seriously, “I 
had rather unload on some one else. I know they 
are very sanguine about striking the Musinagon 
vein, which they think extends to the Ojibway ; 
but let me tell you a secret. They intend to make 
an assessment of a dollar a share to sink the 
shaft farther; and if they strike the vein, then 
they’ll make another levy to improve the smelting- 
works, Take my advice and keep out of it.” 

“Tf you don’t sell me, some one else will. I 
am bound to have the stock.” 

“ Well, you can have all my stock at three, but 
I will give you three days in which to back out. 
You can take it or not in the mean time.” 

The next day Jack came home very much ex- 
cited. His friend was out somewhere. Jack ran 
into the sitting-room where the girls were, and 
was evidently much perturbed. 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired Marian, look- 
ing up from her embroidery frame, at which she 
was killing time. 

“Matter! It’s a case of ‘so near and yet so 
far.” You heard me talking with Elmore about 
the Ojibway stock yesterday ?” 

a | as 

““ Well, they’ve struck the vein they were after. 
Not a doubt of it. The street is full of the news. 
Shares have jumped up to seventeen, and not to 
be had at that. If Braxton had closed with me 
yesterday! but now it would be asking too 
much.” 


“T should think it would be!” replied Marian, 


Presently a young fel- 








dryly. She was feeling a prospective interest in 
the Braxton profits. 

“Didn’t he give you a refusal for three days ?” 
asked Margaret, looking up from a book she was 
reading. 

“Yes ; but no papers passed, and-—” 

“His word was passed,” retorted Margaret. 
“Mr. Braxton is a man of honor, and you'll get 
your stock.” 

*You’re too good to live in this sinful worid,” 
sneered Marian. ‘ Do you expect a man to throw 
away so much money on the ground of a dinner- 
table talk ?” 

“T expect a man to keep his word, Marian, 
He told Jack that he had three days to take the 
stock, at three dollars, or not. If he were to 
break his word because he will lose by it, I 
should despise him.” 

“ Much he cares for that, Peg,” retorted Marian. 

The bell rang, and presently Braxton sauntered 
into the room. 

“Have you heard the news about Ojibway ?” 
inquired Jack. 

“Yes. It is all right,” replied Braxton. “TI 
congratulate you. If you sell at present prices 
—and I advise you not to wait for a further rise— 
you'll clear over two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Do you mean to say that I can have the 
block at three ?” 

“That was our understanding yesterday, I 
thought.” 

“It seems,” said Jack, hesitatingly, “like giv- 
ing me these profits.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It is a plain business 
transaction, and you are lucky. I lose nothing. 
My father got the stock at one dollar during its 
lowest ebb. And then, you know, one ought to 
do something for a—prospective brother-in-law.” 

“Well,” murmured Marian to herself, “ that is 
the most extraordinary way of popping the ques- 
tion.” But she smiled. 

“ Brother-in-law !” cried Jack. And Marian 
flushed, while little Margaret bent lower over her 
book. 

“That is, with your permission, Jack, my boy. 
This young lady,” taking the unresisting hand 
of Margaret, who blushed very red, “has given 
her consent, and with your approval—” 

Jack whistled. 


’ 


“Sly puss! said he. “T can 
scarcely have any objection ; but she is so young 
yet.” 

“She'll grow out of that; won’t you, Maggie 
dear?” said Braxton, laughing. 

“There is one comfort,” exclaimed Marian, 
who had regained her self-possession—* she will 
not marry that dreadful tramp, anyhow.” 

“T fear you will be disappointed, Miss Orring- 
ton,” replied the lover. “J happen to be that 
dreadful tramp myself.” 

“Tout 

“No other than I. I did not remain in the 
mountains on that tour your brother spoke of 
the other day, and finally struck your neighbor- 
hood, though I did not know that, where I was 
beaten and plundered by the two more disrepu- 
table travellers. I sent Margaret’s money back, 
ov vather its equivalent. I never knew who she 
was, and I never thought to inquire. I only 
recollect her as a pretty and sympathetic child. 
But when you spoke of Miss Ugly, and told the 
story, why, I began to make acquaintance with 
my benefactress, and fell in love with her. Last 
night she was good enough to consent to guard 
me against tramps in the future. And for proof 
—ecce signum, Jack my boy !” 

And Braxton, drawing a small morocco case 
from his vest pocket, opened it. There, on a bed 
of velvet, lay a single gold eagle, 





A RURAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

T was just as pretty as could be; even Kate 

and Fred, dreaming away in a lovers’ paradise 
of their own, wakened up for the nonce and gave 
us warm applause. We had gone into the coun- 
try for the fresh air and sunshine that always 
acted upon us like the tonic they really were after 
the late hours and dissipation of our city winter. 

It was a veritable old farm-house, and its halls, 
both long and wide, echoed to the gay laughter 
of maidens fair and laddies brave, as it had done 
years before to the patter of their childish feet. 

One of the great barns—whose stone founda- 
tions and sloping ascent were in existence when 
André passed through on his way to New York 
—lay temptingly idle; end with all this wealth 
of room at our command, willing hearts and nim- 
ble fingers worked out the ideas the good fairy of 
the party suggested. Along each side of the cen- 
tral space, a square of mammoth dimensions, were 
ranged the stalls, six on a line, where the Colonel’s 
horses, proud, high-stepping beauties, were always 
quartered. This was in the olden time when men 
swore fealty to their king as well as country. 
Now gentle hands joined with stronger ones in 
pulling out feeding boxes and the boarding be- 
neath, until there were a dozen open spaces that 
would serve for the little booths in which the 
various tables could be placed. We cobwebbed, 
swept, and dusted, scrubbed and aired, until the 
whole place was as fresh and inviting as if its 
original mission had been for high days and holi- 
days alone. 

We found some coarse pink tarlatan, and of 
this was formed a border for the inside of the 
booths, to cover the boarding above; the thin 
muslin, bright and transparent, was laid on in 
soft, loose, yet scanty puffs, using three thick- 
nesses to better conceal the boarding, at both 
top and bottom were narrow bands of ivy, holly, 
and hemlock intermingled. We used these in 
rather long pieces, not only to conceal the edges 
of the material, but to bring out by contrast the 
rosiness of color. For the divisions between the 
booths we adopted a more decided style of deco- 
ration; for these were reserved the more vivid 
colorings and striking effects. A lovely cheap 
wall-paper was found: it was only twenty cents 
aroll: and as it barely measured a scant half-yard 
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in width, we put it on, using small tacks, so its 
lower edge would come far enough below the 
green of the outside to indicate its character. 
There is always more or less open space between 
the boarding of the stalls; the paper served to 
break the confusion these lines of light, constant- 
ly changing with every movement of the audi- 
ence, would necessarily produce; and it made, 
too, a most delightful frieze for the pretty, airy 
nothings that partly covered the rest of the space 
left vacant. With the plain side of some of this 
same paper, a lovely creamy tone, we fashioned 
kakemonos, using for the same peacock feathers 
arranged in groups of threes and fours; gay-col- 
ored flowers, roses and peonies, cut from cretoune, 
were artistically grouped and gummed on others ; 
purple clematis and a stork cut from white Can- 
ton flannel were most effective in another. Here 
and there were groups of fans, painted palm-leaf 
and gorgeous paper, some entirely open, others 
only half revealing their bright coloring and bold 
decoration. Half-worn parasols, some of which 
had grown tender in service, either on more pre- 
tentious walls or as veritable sun-shades, were 
patched and trimmed until they made a most re- 
spectable appearance. 

The floors of the booths were covered with 
fresh straw, which gave a cleanly air of comfort 
to them; and right in front of each one, under 


’ 





the green-edged tarlatan, hung a Japanese lan- 
tern—some fish-shaped, others round or oval. 
All the rest we could beg or borrow were sus- 
pended from the low ceiling, and when lighted 
made brilliant dancing points of illumination. 
We would have radiated them from the centre 
out on long copper wires if the lowness had not 
prevented ; but as that was quite a feature in the 
heating arrangement, we could hardly complain. 
Two stoves were put in place at either end, so 
carefully guarded that there could not be the 
slightest cause for alarm, 

-it must have been an 
after-thought of the Colonel’s—an annex had been 
built, and the entrance to it was through a little 
door cut in the two huge ones at the further end 
of the barn. It was just the place for the read- 
ing, song, and tableaux with which our entertain- 
ment was to open; and we oiled the creaking, 
surly old hinges, good and strong even yet, until 
they moved easily. It was rather an unwieldy cur 
tain, but then we aimed at the rustic. 
boards made a strong platform, and we built it far 


No one knew just when 


Rough 


enough back to swing the doors; the space from 
its floor to the floor below was filled in with cedar 
boughs; while along the sides were hung the re- 
all their 
ness and rustic beauty the pretty dairy-maids who, 
tripping lightly across, in and out, went through 
the evolutions of their march, 

Do you know Sydney Dobell’s milkmaid’s song ? 
It is full of poetry and music as well as the breezes 
of country life. In the background we arranged 
cedars and pines with a rustic-looking fence, Har- 
ry himself in the distance, and a gentle Jersey, 


flectors that would bring out in fresh- 


the pet of the family, on whose good behavior 
and freedom from stage fright we could depend, 
nearer the audience. The bonny milkmaid sing- 
ing and acting part of the poem. 

“My Son’s Wife Elizabeth” was the reading 
that followed immediately after. Again the heavy 
doors swung slowly open; the pines and cedars 
are still in their places, but the fence has been 
moved forward, and hanging on its rustic points 
and posts are some twenty shining milk pans, 
fresh and bright as only the dairy-maids in real 
life know how tomake them. Back of this fence 
are grouped the white-capped young girls, each 
with her milking stool tied with faney ribbons 
and dangling from under her arm; on the other, 
in true milkmaid fashion, is the pail, smaller and 
less cumbersome than if intended for use. They 
“When the 
kye come hame” ; and then marching down right 
in front, two together at first, then forming into 
fours, wheel in and out, until they settle down 
into the Mother Goose Quadrille, given in a back 
number of the Bazar, of “ Where are you going, 
my pretty maid?” Down they come, in regular 
order, the side steps of the platform, pass through 


give us, those fresh young voices, 


the doors, and slip into the stalls, where the home- 
made candies, tempting cakes, and fragrant cof- 
fee await the purchasers 

Fifty cents was the price asked for admission, 
and the “ Children’s Fund” for the 
next season was richer by two hundred dollars 
than it was the day before. 

The are easily arranged. ‘ Make 
yourself as pretty as possible,” was the advice 
given, and in their delightful simplicity the effect 
was accomplished. A pretty chintz looped over 
a skirt of striped or plain material, with pointed 
heart-shaped waist and muslin kerchief, can be 
adopted as simple and appropriate. 
of caution about the quality of the muslin: have 
it fine and sheer, creamy, not blue-white, in color, 
avoiding, if you do not wish to make a guy of 
yourself, the least approach to thickness of ma- 
terial. The same suggestion applies to the mus- 
lin used in the caps. The latter should be va- 
ried in shape to suit the face of the wearer, keep- 
ing the same general contour, and high peaked 
crowns quite short in the back, long wavy loop- 
ed bows of ribbon either placed directly in front 
or coquettishly on either side. It makes a very 
pretty effect if a different color is chosen for 
the prevailing tone of each table. One might 
be pink, and this would give pink roses, peonies, 
or chrysanthemums for the kakemonos, pink 
kerchiefs, or white ones with pink ribbons, and 
the same color in tissue-paper or tarlatan for ta- 
ble decoration. Another could take golden yel- 
low, changing the color from the brightest gold 
to tawny brown, the soft lights and dark corners 
aiding in the shading 

The booths may serve refreshments alone, or 
fancy articles at a moderate cost may be an ad- 
ditional attraction. Keep everything moderate 
in price, and give good measure if you wish to 
secure financial success. 


Fresh-air 


costumes 
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99 DARK STREET.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Cowarp Consournor,” “ Lazarus IN 
Lonpon,” “Tur Man Sux Carep For,” 
*Lirrie Kate Kirpy,” ero., ero. 


CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 
A REVELATION. 


MP\HE instant afterward, George Fairfax came 
with long strides into the room, 

“T said | would run round if I could, Arthur 
—and before 1 went off to Derbyshire—to wish 
you good-by, And you did not believe I meant 
it,” he said: “I read in your coldly critical eye. 
And, lo! young Solon, you are wrong again—as 
you are always wrong, mind you.” 

He clapped me on the back in his excitement ; 
he took a chair, and sat down facing me; he 
looked me very steadily, very earnestly, in the 
face. 

“Ts anything the matter 
inquiry. 

“ What should be the matter, Arthur ?” he said, 
reproachfully. ‘“ Does the coming of a friend 
disturb you so much that you should ask the 
question ?” 

“It should not,’ I answered; “but I am not 
myself to-night.” 

“ Neither am I,” was his quick response. 
am somebody else.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“A new man altogether,” he cried; “a new 
man, on the threshold of a new life. Congratu- 
late me, old pal, will you ?” 

He held out his hands and I put mine within 
them, which he shook heartily—which he did not 
quickly release. 

“Congratulate you on what?” I asked, with a 
choking sensation at the throat, 

“On my engagement to Delia Nash. On the 
hope of settling down with a woman I love—with 
a woman who loves me and understands me— 
which you never did, old Arthur, with all your 
friendship, all your interest, all your sharpness. 
To settle down with a woman who will brighten 
every turn of my life by her affection, wit, good 
temper, and genius ! But,” he said, releasing my 
hands, “ you do not congratulate me.” 

“Tam too much astonished at present, George,” 
I said, slowly; “but I wish you every happiness 
in life, God knows,” 

“ What are you astonished about 

“Jt is all so sudden, I do not see clearly the 
position yet; I want time to think—heaps of time, 


9” 


was my instinctive 


“Ty 


9” 


George.’ 
“Ah! well, old boy, think as hard as you like 
after Iam gone, and do not harass me with too 
many questions just at present. I haven't got too 
much time myself,” he said, looking at his watch ; 
“and as you are sure to ask me something that 
I do not know or cannot explain under five-and- 
twenty minutes, have pity on me, and let me have 
all the talk,” he added. 
You generally do.” 

He burst into a hearty laugh, and I tried to 
laugh with him. Iam afraid it was a failure. 

“Of course you could lecture me on my rash 
haste—my want of forethought; but lecturing 
never did me any good, I the world, 
worldly, Arthur. I understand men and women,” 
he said, conceitedly and wildly ; “I never made a 
mistake in my life with regard to their character. 
I know my friends and enemies at a glance; I 
believe in first impressions; I am not deceived 
in my estimate of the woman I choose as my wife 
—!I have only myself to please in all the world.” 

He rattled on like a man endeavoring to pile 
up his excuses for the rash engagement upon 
which he had entered, and I sat bewildered by 
his torrent of words. Iwas about to speak, when 
he went on again, 

“T have no one’s permission to ask,” he said— 
“no one to shock by the fact that I am going to 
marry an actress, that I believe in her, and in her 
What if she is poor? I am rich, 
and will raise her to my level. It is the happi- 
ness of my life to think how I shall brighten hers, 
and what a difference I shall make in her career.” 

*“ Does she give up the stage ?” 

“T haven't asked her. But of course she will,” 
he said. “Jf she did not, that would make no 
difference. Her wishes are mine.” 

“What does Hyacintha Nash say to the en- 
gagement ?” 

“What made you think of her?” he asked, 
sharply, in his turn. 

“*One of them hates me consumedly,’ you said 
only this morning,” I reminded him 

“Did I say so? Oh, confound that bad habit 
you have, and always have had, of treasuring up a 
fellow’s rash words, and hitting him a slap in the 
face with them when he hes forgotten them, or 
wished he had never said them, or something of 
that kind! But I did not say Hyacintha Nash 
hated me; I said one of them, you know.” 

“You could not have meant Delia?” 

“Oh yes, I could. Delia and I had not spoken 
for a week, We had had a few words. She did 
not want me at ‘ Dark Street,’ or to see me again 
till she was in a better position of life, and all 
that bosh; and I told her she must hate me, and 
want to get rid of me; and she said,‘ Think so 
if you like.” And I did like—for a week, and then 
I took a turn the other way. Do you understand 


“ 


am of 


love for me, 





now? Have you never heard of lovers quarrel- 
ling? Don’t you know what nasty sharp things 


lovers can say of each other without meaning a 
blessed word they utter? You won't find any- 
thing about that disorder there,” he said, point- 
ing to my case of medical works by the fireplace, 
“but it’s a realone. And I have had it, and got 
over it, and Delia Nash does not hate me any 
longer.” 
“ And the elder sister—” 


* Begun in Hagr: 
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“ What the deuce are you bothering me about 
the elder sister for? You have a reason—catch 
Arthur Lissamer, calculating file that he is, doing 
anything without a reason—except when he is at 
Breymouth, or gets mixed up with strolling play- 
ers,” he added, dryly.‘ And so let off your steam, 
What about the elder sister now ?” 

I hesitated to go on—to give him the warning 
with which I had been intrusted. It was too late. 
The whole position was changed. He was a rich 
man, they knew now, and he had asked Delia to 
be his wife. I could not say anything in haste. 
I turned the question, as I thought, adroitly. 

“And the elder sister has no objection to the 
match ?” 

“Why should she?” 

“T don’t know. She is a singular young wo- 
man.” 

“Did it strike you this evening that she was 
not glad to see me come back to the dark street, 
then ?” 

“She did not appear to be particularly pleased ; 
but I was not there very long, you remember ?” 

“Ah! I wanted to get rid of you,” he said, 
laughing. “ You had so much to explain to them 
in a little while. But you are wrong altogether, 
Arthur, Hyacintha is my friend—has always 
stood my friend, and acted the part of peace- 
maker between me and Delia, She wishes me 
every happiness, just as you have done, and what 
more can she say than that?” 

“It does not sound like opposition,” I said, 
doubtfully ; “ it—” 

“There! there! you haven't had time to think 
it over; you have confessed as much,” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘“ You must give me the result of all 
your grave deliberations when I see you again 
Then you will have digested facts and dissipated 
fancies, and we will sit down with the plain truth 
facing us. Meanwhile,” he said, rising, “ till I 
come back from Derbyshire, see to them both in 
‘Dark Street’; get tnem out of it if you can. 
Be their friend, as you are mine; don’t let them 


think they are too much alone in a rascally world. 
4 





Good-by.’ 
“ When shall i see you again ? 
“Early next week. And whilst you are think- 

ing, Arthur, don’t think anything of what I said 

this morning about the Nash girls. I was vexed 

Not a word 


” 


—censorious—ill at ease—unjust, 
did I mean that I said.” 

“That is a nice confession, George. That—” 
” Good-by,” he said, quickly, 
re Good-by.” 


Thus we parted. A few seconds afterward, 





and the cab, which had been waiting outside for 
him all this while, was driven away toward the 
railway station, He went away with his heart 
full of gladness. No man had ever started to : 
funeral with such excellent spirits as his, no mat- 
ter the money left behind by the dead for the 
living. But he left me with a burden ef grave 
thoughts and with a denser mist before me. 

Yes, George Fairfax was right; I had a bad 
habit of remembering past sentences—of trea- 
suring them up—-of letting them bewilder me. 

“ What has he t> gain,” had Hyacintha Nash 
said earlier that night, “ but disappointment and 
misery, what to confront save danger and dis 
grace ?” 

And since then he had gained the heart of 
Delia Nash, and the sister had not uttered one 
word of protest against the contract, 
mystery in “ Dark Street” still. 


Ther e was 


ae See ee 
CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHECKMATE, 

I wap not promised George Fairfax that I 
would see the Nash girls again, and be to them 
a friend till return. But he had taken it 
for granted that I would do so; he was certain 
that his friends would surely be mine. I had 
hesitated to commit myself by a promise, as 
though there had been something to hold me 
back, as though, with the mystery about the 
Nashes, I could not pledge my word. 

My practice that day was tedious and inces- 
I had hoped to get to Spark Street by 
daylight, but the patients were more numerous 
It was not till 
eight in the evening that I was in the dark street 


his 


sant, 
than usual and more exacting 


again, where dated all the romance and mystery 
of Fairfax’s life ; perhaps of my own, and surely 
that of one of these two sisters. The place was 
as steeped in blackness as yesternight. As I 
entered the street I could see the light in the 
parlor window, behind the brown blind, like a 
beacon set far off; and a faint light was in the 
upstairs window, where the torn blind was, I 
thought, unless I was the subject of an optical 
delusion, for as I approached the house, stum- 
bling over various obstacles in the way, it looked 
black enough on the upper floor for Erebus, 

Could it be possible that upon hearing my 
approach down this street, full of the echoes 
which my footsteps had raised, the light in the 
top floor had been extinguished, as if for pre- 
caution’s sake? Or was I as full of fancies as 
George Fairfax and Nan Matherway had always 
credited me with being; and was my vivid im- 
agination leading me astray again ? 

My unpleasant habit—with which Fairfax had 
taxed me—of asking questions might lead me 
presently to put one or two to Hyacintha Nash 
concerning the top room of number ninety-nine. 
I was not easy in my mind concerning it. 
not even certain that the blind had not been 
pulled aside again as I went up the steps—a 
hasty glance upward gave me that impression ; 
but it was all so dark above my head that it was 
impossible to know for certain. I knocked at 
the door, which was instantly opened by some 
one who must have been close upon the other 
side of it. It was Delia Nash, who was standing 
in the doorway looking at me—a well-dressed 
young woman now, and imposing in her walking 
dress of black silk and crape. 


I was 








She looked surprised, almost discomfited, at my 
appearance, and stood in the shadowy entry mo 
tionless for a while, as if considering the position. 

“Mr. Lissamer! 
that seemed pitched to that key by way of a 


she said, in a wondering voice, 
hint that I was the last person whom she ex- 
pected to encounter in Spark Street that evening 

“T thought I would round for half 
hour,” I said. ‘George asked me last night to 


run an 
do SO. ” 

**George is very considerate in our service,” 
said Delia, in the same low tone; “he is always 
afraid of our feeling lonely here, as if we were 
not pretty well used to that kind of sensation by 
this time.” 

“ You are going out,” I said, a little irrelevantly. 

“Yes. I have been sent for by the ' 
of the Carlton Theatre. Another 


cast, I suppose, or some fresh business o 


manager 


in the 
P 


change 
the 
irrepressible author 
inside, Mr. Lissamer, but—” 

“Pray do not let me detain you,” I said; “I 
will see your sister for a few minutes, if she will 
me.” It better for my purpose 
if Delia Nash were away. I thought I could ask 
Hyacintha the reason for her mysterious warning 


I would ask you to step 


allow would be 


of last night. I felt that Hyacintha Nash was 
more my friend than this handsome young woman 
gazing at me out of the darkness It seemed as 
if everything were happening as 1 could have 


wished it for my purpose 
“ My sister is not in this evening,” said Delia 


at once, 


“Indeed!” I said. betray ing very clearly my 
astonishment at this statement 

“She is not likely to be with me for many a 
long day, I fear,” Delia continued, with a little 
sigh; “but perhaps you had better step in and 
hear the story. You are one of the family now, 
you know,” she added, cheerfully, “and I have 


been enjoined by George to trust you always, and 


I can do that—implicitly.” 
es) hope so,” I re plied 
“This is hardly 

the way into the parlor, 


etiquette,” she said, leading 
where an oll lamp was 


| not make a stir about 


Mr. L 
happened, I w 


burning, “ but society wi 
it in 


I tell you what has 


our case. Sit dow: issamer, whilst 


not detain 
you many minutes.” 








She pointed to the chair T had oce pied last 
night by the fireside I took it, noticing that 
the fire was burning brightly, and that the lamp 
had not been turned low, as a ent house 
wife would have done had she been going to 
leave the house for a while Delia Nash seemed 
to read my thoughts with surprising quickness 

* When I go out I don’t like to leave the im 
pression to any one who may be Jurking in ‘ Dark 
Street’ that the house is deserted,” she said; “ so 
ninety-nine puts On its brightest and gayest as 
pect when there is nobody at home 

“T see,” I answered, slowly 

“ And now about Hyacintha,” said Delia, very 
rapidly. ‘Well, that book you took away with 
you last night is answerable for my sister's flit 
ting. But then we do flit to and fro—like the 
bats.” 

I was silent 

“That horrible, ugly, blood-curdling book, reek 
ing of the hospital and the slaughter-house, is 
the motive force,’ Delia continued. “She has 
gone to Northborougli—to your w friend Tracey 
—with a recommendation from Mr. Fairfax: to 
be cured or killed at once. She would bear it 
no longer, she said.” 


“She did not speak of her intention last night.’ 
had not thought of it 


“Ts it possible ?” 


“sne 








“The book had unsettled her, though. as I told 
George that it would when he was foolish enough 
to lend it to her; and George had spoken of the 
possibility of cure too And so’—shrugging 
het ioulders—* this is the result I am alone 

ister having 


in the great city, my lover and my sis 
both deserted me.” 
“When did 


“This morning,” 


your sister 


she re 





“ George Fairfax mig ‘scorted her some 





part of the journey last night.” 
“Oh no! she would: > gone with hi 


Delia looked a little 





grave as she sald tl then 
she said, *‘ But it has happened for the best, 
though I am always nervous when Hyacintha 
takes these sudden fits into her head, and goes 
away without warning.” 
“She is very impulsive, evidently.” 
“She makes up her mind suddenly, and not 


alwavs unwisely,” said Delia: “and here seemed 
the man Tracey 
And so she hurried away, 
and it may be for the best, as I say, for I should 


have had 


a chance akin to salvation, if 
were to be believed. 


to leave her too much alone here, and 


the neighborhood is not lively, and this is a dull 


’ 


de ad house enough. 
“It will be especially dull for you till she re- 
turns.” 
“T shall not mind. 
cintha does, 


I do not rrieve as Hy 1- 
and George will not be long away 
And there are my 


acting, to keep me busy. And 


rehearsals, and presently the 
I am not obliged 
to Stay here if I get afraid of the place I can 
share rooms with one or two of the girls in the 


company. Icango— But you are not interested 


in my plan of action, are you?” she said, start 
ing to her feet, “and time is on the wing, and a 
is a terribie 


You will excuse me, Mr Lis- 


manager who has been kept waiting 
being to confront, 
samer, I am sure,” 
She 


Sh Her face 
was flushed, and there was a nervousness in her 
manne to She talked 
the rapidity and fluency of but 
kept her dark eyes fixed upon me, to make 
sure of the effect her 
words which seemed 


was anxious to be gone now. 


that was new me with 


ast night, she 
as if 
words were conveving— 
d themselves 
far 
to create 


it, had I been inclined to regard the matter sus- 


to have frame 


into something ve ry like ex , and those 


uses 


too numerous to lull suspicion—rather 


(Continued on page 425, Supplement.) 
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Botero Turpan.—Unrrimep. 
For description see Supplement. 









Lace Srraw Bonnet.—UnNtrRimMeD., 


For description see Supplement. 


Coat ror Boy From 5 To 
7 Years ovp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 421.] 
For pattern and deacription see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 49-55. 


Frock with Capr FoR 
Girt From 8 to 5 Yrars 
oLp.— Back.—|[For Front, 

see Page 421.] 
For pattern and Sroctiption 

see Supplement, No. VL, 

Figs. 45-48, 


CHILDREN. 


} i atrwd mother be- 
_A lieves that she can 
bring up her children 
without any trouble, and 
that all other mothers 
spoil their babies with 
“too much cake,” with 
over-indulgence, or with 
unequal treatment, with 
neglect at one time and 
too much attention at 
another. Some people 
believe in allowing their 
children to bring up 
themselves, in order to 
see how they will turn 
out without any mould- 
ing hand to speak of 
but nature’s, while the 
creed of others is that 
frequent scoldings and 
punishments are bene- 
ficial in converting them 
into shining lights, and 


cannot understand ; the 
mythical heathen to 
whom all his pocket- 
money must be sacri- 
ficed; the constraint 
and responsibility of 
wearing his best clothes 
—all conspire to make 
it anything but attrac- 
tive. Then there is the 
multiplication table to 
wrestle with on week. 
days, and the dentist's 
chair. But, on the oth 
er hand, children expe 
rience a thousand plea 
sures which have lost 
their enchantment for 
adult minds;  every- 
thing is new to them, 

Coat ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years 7: . $ everything is interest 
oLp.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 412.] Woot anp SILK CosrumE. — Back. ing—except, perhaps, 
For pattern and description see Supple- Jensky Brovse. [For Front, see Page 421 J 

ment, No, IL., Figs. 10-19. ‘For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 37-44. 


"Tr 


their lessons; there is 
For diagram and description see Suppl. so much to do that there 








Fig. 1.—Umpretta Case.—Oven.—[See Fig. 2.] . " ee a ar ee ree ie 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 56. ee sie be 
developing their peculiar 
dispositions and genius; 
and again there are those 
who think that by a per- 
sistent example of un- 
selfishness they will train 
their brood to think 
of others before them- 
selves; but, strange to 
say, in most cases it is 
the selfish mother who 
has the most unselfish 
children, her self-seek- 
ing having trained them 
into a habit of caring for 
others, of self-forgetful- 
ness; while she who has 
thought to develop that 
divine trait in her family 
by example often finds 
that in her unwearied ef- 
forts to do and think for 
each, that they might see 
the beauty of such be- 
havior, she has taught 
them the advantages of 
selfishness. Among the 
unhappinesses of child- 
hood, George Eliot 
speaks of “ whooping- 
cough and colic and 
dread of ghosts, to say 
nothing of hell and Satan 
and an offended Deity in 
the sky, who was angry 
when I wanted too much 
plum -cake”; and it is 
true that the imagination 
of the child throws up 
gigantic images against 
the background of his 
consciousness ; death and 
pain are shadows black 
enough to darken his 
sweetest moments; all 
ills look large and more 
portentous because of his 
inability to make com- 
parisons; there is no 
doubt that he suffers 
acutely, Sunday is far 
from a gala-day with 
him: the inaction, the 
cessation of his usual 
employments and _recre- 
ations; the weary hours Fig. 2.—C.orn Jacket wirh Barren Vest.—Back.—([See Fig. 1.} 
in church, listening and Cut Pattern, No. 3971: Price, 25 Cents. 
trying to grasp what he For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-36. 





Fig. 1.—Ciora Jacker witn Barrep Vest.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 8971: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-36. 
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derful piece of handicraft.” A marquis of 
renown purchased it, paying an extravagant 
price, and willingly, since the interlacing 
arabesques, covering the entire surface, 
were of gold, 

In the bottom of the box, upon a thin 
surface of gold, incrusted with steel, was a 
planisphere, heart-shaped; upon the exte- 
rior of the cover, a chart of Italy, Albania, 
and Dalmatia, also several adjacent islands ; 
upon its interior, drawn in gold damaskeen, 
were maps of France and Spain, while from 
the latter extended names of cities in 
threads of gold and silver. Upon the cor- 
nice of the box was this inscription ; “ Pavlvs 
Ageminivs Faciebat.” 

“No doubt,” writes an enthusiast, “ this 
marvellous casket belonged to the early 
years of the sixteenth century.” The in- 
scription upon the rim has caused much dis- 
cussion among the savands of Italy, they 
variously claiming that it signified a name, 
place of birth, or a profession. 

In 1832 it was known that this casket 

















Coar vor Boy rrom 5 To 7 Years oLp.—Front.—| For Back, see 
Page 420.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 49-55. 


Frock wirn Carre ror Girt. FRoM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
[ For Back, see Page 420 ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 45-48 


fine thread is worth its weight in gold, costing 
as we are told, from six to eight hundred dollars 
per pound. The spinners of such “airy tissue’ 
must do their work in dark rooms, in which but 
a ray of light is admitted, and even that faint 
gleam through a slight aperture. By the most in 


is hardly time in the twenty-four hours to accomplish 
it all, and yet creditably perform the arbitrary tasks 
set them by grown. people. 








A RARE CASKET. 

YOMEWHAT more than a hundred years ago “a 
S curiosity-vender,” keeping* his wares in a small 
shop on the bridge of the Rialto, held in posse ssion 
a magnificent steel casket, “quite covered with ara- 
besques of gold and silver, of exquisite workman 
ship.” It was pronounced by Canova to be “a won. 
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Suir ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-28. 


was in possession of the marquis who had purchased 
it. Yet it has disappeared, eluding the most eager 
search. 





CARAMELS, 

LTHOUGH so many of our pleasantest things 

come from France, the caramel is an American 
invention of not quite a dozen years’ standing. It 
was not known in Europe till about six years ago; 
and it is now made there only by one firm of con- 
fectioners—a London house. A pint of cream to 
three pounds of sugar will make a goodly quantity, 
boiled together, and the flavoring, of whatever de- 
sired nature, added when it reaches 260° Fahrenheit. 
Pour out the mixture then on flat dishes to cool, and 
as soon as it begins to “set,” which is very soon, cut 
it into little blocks with a sharp blade dipped in cold 
water. These will be good for some time, and are 
about as innocent a confection as there is to be found. 





BRUSSELS LACE. 
“The weaver'’s dainty touch 
Brings many a flower 
To fairest shape.” 
N the city of Brussels is a lace manufactory in 
which it is said that fifteen hundred women 
find constant employment. The process of the del- 
cate handicraft is thus described: The flower is 
first pricked upon the paper, then formed with rib- 
bons twisted around pins; another hand attends 
to “the filling up.” And then by more pins the 
work thus begun is attached to a paper on which 
the pattern of the veil to be wrought is clearly 
traced. The lace is then laid over this, tacked firm- 
ly to it, and the flowers are fastened to the lace 
by a process similar to crochet stitch. Another 
skilful hand cuts out the lace under the open 
work. 

In veal lace the entire strip is hand-wrought; in 
imitations the foundation is woven, and the flowers 
are sewed on instead of being netted in by crochet 
stitch. 


tense attention, and eve discipline ol the severest 
kind, they accomplish their painfully difficult task 
“producing filaments rivalling the marvellous 
webs woven by spiders upon the grass, or draped 
latticed pillars.” 

No wonder that such workers lose their eye 
sight in a few years, or that fabulous prices must 
be paid for such thistle-down tissues! 


Woot anv Six Costume.—Front.—[¥or Back, see One woman, with wonderful delicacy of touch, Sarrexn Cestume.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 41? | 
Page 420.] was observed making lace of the most exquisite Cut Pattern of Polonaise, No. 3967: Price, 25 Cents. 


For diagram and description see Supplement. kind, from gossamer thread, spun by hand. This For patiern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 
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For all 
haustion, 
Whyland, 


neryvone® ex- 
in the system, use Thi ver, 
's Restorative Wine of Coca.—[ Adv.) 


mental and physical debility, 
and lack of tone 
& Co 





THE ENGADINE 
Kovavert, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers, Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow,—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
hea from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


1784. 












1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—In— 
Ixmbroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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co RSETS 


| PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 


BANJO OR GUITAR, 


EMBRACING 


MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 


FRANK B. CONVERSE, 
Premier Ban joist of the World. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Sold by Music and Book Stores. 
of price, 
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Mailed on receipt 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


Nassau Street, New York. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f'rs, Boston, Mass. 
Yor sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


PARIS TINTINC 


COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
Cireulars and Samples Free. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


sai ey 


HOLMAN. BABY CARRIA 
From $1, by any lady or little girl. 


$5 MAD 100 Shades of French Tissue Paper, 


and all materials for making flowers, fans, mats, &c, 

Samples and [linstrated Book of Directions, 10 cents. 
GOULD, 421 9th St., Washington, D.C. 

This advertisement appears once only. Send any time, 





Baby eC Wonderful 


Garriage 


cE scanties 








| from $3.00 upwards, Feather-light wig 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya. Baxine Powver Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


‘ACN “OAW UID AVON 


39038 QIET ISOM FC 


SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 

or tear (no foundation) with my improve d elastic spring, 


8, toupees, coif- 
fures, & 


Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 





| restored with my new patent process. 


} light 





| to all others, 








SWITCHES. 
naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, OR C. B., 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Gulden Auburn, Price, $2.00. 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 


Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 


All long hair, 


palr. 


Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 





OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their mt of Material and 
Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston (P°ise*"), Mass. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

sy the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Ilinstrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG.CO. Boston, New York,Chicago,Hartford. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses mace Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc 
Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 








FAUTY AND Fracrancl 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


which renders the teeth pearly wure, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrer. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 


CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sac- 
TION CORSBT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by DRY Goops DRALERS. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HFALTH PRESERVING, §1.15‘ 
E NGL ISH SATTEEN, $1.so ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 

.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Grent Specialty has been 
Fovine and distributing ROSES, We 4 all the 
fiatest Novelties and finest standard sorts in ditter- 
ent sizes and prices to suitall, We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUs PLANTS safely by mail or express to all ees 


3170 i2 PLANTS $8 to 


se per #0,929 
ur New Guide, pp. .¢ See gs weeny SO OG aces 
Vv a) 
4 





ieties of owenvihe ts best Hardy Shrubs, & 
imbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and bette pew to grow ry TA RE 
Address THE EE & CONARD C ~ 
Rose Growers, w eat re rove, Chester Co. Pas 


YEFERENCE given to hundreds who have 
| IU doubled their money in one to three years on 
| lots bought of me in 


DENVER, COLO., 


many of whom have 





never seen the lots or been in the 
city. Nota single customer has made a losing invest- 
ment. The city presents a favorable opportunity for 
profitable investment. Shrewd observers believe we 
are on the eve of a great 
REAL ESTATE BOOM. 
Maps and full description by mail. 
H, B. CHAMBERLIN, 1664 Lawrence St., 
DENV ER, © OLo . 





The “FAMILY” 
orders in EVERY 


THE SMITH & 


Mention Hazrsx’s Bazan. 









SOZODONT, 


has a record of over TWELVE MONTHS AT PRACTICAL WORK. 
PART of the UNITED STATES, and in GERMANY, ENGLAND, CANADA, MEXICO, 
and SOUTH AMERICA, and have thus far received none but FAVORABLE and FLATTERING REPORTS, 

The price is so low that it comes WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Agent; or write to us, naming the SEWING MACHINE yon use, and enclosing a two-cent stamp, and we 
will send you a SAMPLE BUTTONHOLE, some STRIKING TESTIMONIALS, 








EDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
English 
Straw 
Sailor 





Travel, 


NEW MODELS OF GOWNS. 


New Models of Coats. 
210 5th Ave., N. Y. 


“SAMANTHA SARATOGA’ 


FUNNY HITS, FUNNY CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN, Written 
amid the whirlos fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its fol- 
lies, Hirtations, low necks. dudes, pug dogs, ete. in mirth 
provoking style. The (100) illustrations by “Opper” are 
‘just killing” People crazy for it, Sells like hot cakes, 
Agents wanted. Price $2.50, HUBBARD BROS. Pubs, Phila 


SHOPPING sau: 


Ladies can do’so just as satisfactorily as if they 
personally bought over our counters We send 
upon ee. our Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue and Price List of 


E 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, ‘UPHOLSTERY 


and Thousands of Household Necessities 
and Novelties. We send SAMPLES FREE, 
and answer inquiries. Absolute Satisinc tion 
Guaranteed to Every Pure NE Address 


Established, AND Fl 117 to 123 State St. 
1855. OT Chicago, I. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &ec., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


ee erie 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY 
\ 42 West 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 








Established 1875, 
MRS. HELEN 
New York. 





y Thirty Thousand Buttonholes 


Ia the number which a skilful DRESSMAKER estimates she makes 
IN ONE YEAR on her SEWING MACHINE with our 


‘Family’ Buttonhole Attachment, 


Which can be applied to any TWO-THREAD SEWING MACHINE, without alteration, and an elegant 
and durable buttonhole produced in half a minute. 


We have filled 


Inquire of your Sewing-Machine 
and full particulars. 


WG CO., 


Address 


EGGE 


16 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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F. DNEF20%, 
© NY. 
Will offer this week, at greatly reduced prices, 
magnificent lines of 
BLACK LACE COSTUMES, 
FOULARD and CHINA SILK COSTUMES, 
FRENCH SATTEEN SUITS, 
WHITE LAWN SUITS, 
TAILOR-MADE CLOTH SUITS, 
CHEVIOT AND FLANNEL SUITS, 
for 
LADIES and CHILDREN. 
All of the above are exquisite and unique in 
style, superior in workmanship, and lower in price 


than any other house. 


Also, balance of their Spring Importation of 
COATS, RAGLANS, é&c., 

AT HALF PRICE. 
DRESSMAKING in ALL ITS BRANCHES 
A SPECIALTY. 

Prepaid parcels, $5.00 or over, delivered freoof 
charge within 100 miles of New York. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CoO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N, ¥. City, 


Creat Reductions 


DRESS GOODS. 


42-inch fine all-wool Marza Diagonal Serge, all the 
new shades, at 75c. per yard; reduced from $1.00. 

42-inch all-wool Hair-line Stripes, choice colors, at 
5O0c. } worth 75c. 


Le Boutillier Mee 

. reet, 

Brothers, | NEW YORK. 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, AT 
ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPES- 
TRY. ALSO A FULL 
ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL 
NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT 
LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION, 


INCRAINS, 


1000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST 
(THE NEW WEAVE), AT 
TRACTIVE PRICES, 


MATTINGS 


In rare and novel effects, not to be found elsewhere. 
White from $5 per roll of 40 yards. 
Red check and fine fancy patterns from $8 per roll. 


Of 23d 


EXTRA SUPERS 
REMARKABLY AT- 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Ilerald, saya: “S. 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 24 years with inflammatory rheum¢ atism, 
$16 worth of §. 8 8. cured me complete ve 

Mrs. ©. A. I ily, of 174g Blackstone , Boston, 
Mass., says: “S.S. 8. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after bei ‘ing ae n up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. T lark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “S. 8. S. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called c onmumption. ‘i 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison" 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. c, 









and on 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


\EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
J ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply at the 

Youna Women’s CuristTiaN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 





| SLEEVES, l5c., 18¢., 20¢., 





oh | CONSIDERABLE PORTION 
LINE OF CELEBRATED | 





IDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


LACES 


ASSORTMENTS EXTRAORDINARILY 
LARGE AND AT PRICES EXTRA- 
ORDINARILY LOW. 

BLACK ALL-SILK GUIPURE AND SPAN- 
ISH FLOUNCINGS, 40 AND 42 INCHES WIDE, 
AT 90e., $1.25, $1.35, $1.65, TO $8 A YARD. 

CHANTILLY FLOUNCINGS, LATEST DE- 
SIGNS, 40 AND 42 INCHES WIDE, AT $1.10, 
$1.25, $1.35, $1.50, TO $10 A YARD. 

GUIPURE, SPANISH, AND CHANTILLY 
LACES TO MATCH FLOUNCINGS, 12c., 
1D5e., , 25e., TO $1.25 A YARD. 

BLACK ALL-SILK ESOURIAL AND MAR. 
QUISE LACES, FOR WRAPS AND DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, 18¢., 22¢., 25¢., 30¢., 385¢ 
15e., AND 50c. 

SILK AND CHENILLE EFFECTS, SPANISH 
LACE, IN BLACK, 18¢e. A YARD. 

BLACK ALL-SILK GUIPURE MATTELASSE 
NET, 29 INCHES WIDE, AT 89c., $1, $1.25. 

BLACK BEADED NETS, 60c. $1, TO 
$8 A YARD. 

BEIGE ESCURIAL 
DRESS, AND PARASOL TRIMMINGS, 
l5e., 18¢., AND 25c. A YARD. 

Possibly the largest and best assorted line 
White and Cream Flouncings, also Edgings, 
to be found in the city, in Valenciennes, 
Fedora, Newport, Point de Gause, Fine 
Oriental, and Imitation Irish Point. 

EGYPTIAN ORIENTAL FLOUNCINGS, 42 
INCHES WIDE, 45c., 50c¢., 55¢., 59¢., 65c., pr 
$2.50 A YARD. 

EDGINGS, TO MATCH, 4c., 
TO 75c. A YARD. 

HAMBURG NETS, 





IN 


9e., 


20¢ 


l5e., 


» J0C., 


LACES, FOR HAT, 


12%e., 


6c., 8¢., 10¢., 12¢., 


FOR YOKES AND 
25c., TO $1 A YARD. 


Fashion Magazine, 


SUMMER NUMBER, NOW READY. 


AFTER 
THE 


REGALING YOURSELVES WITH 
LITERATURE WHICH FORMS NO IN- 
OF THE BOOK, 
TURN TO THE PAGES ILLUSTRATIVE AND 
DESCRIPTIVE OF OUR LARGE STOCK OF 
SUMMER GOODS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
OR PERSONAL WEAR. 


SAMPLE COPIES, 15c.3 
SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 


Orders by Mail 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; N.Y. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
TBowstenooTFECEONe eM GQnayayD 





59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 





_ = =) 





Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher— No Loose 

Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. 
Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R. R., the 
Dining-Car Route, will be sold from all principal points 
in the United States and Canada at greatly reduced 
rates. For Yellowstone Park Maps, Knott's Duluth 
Speech (illustrated), ‘* Wonderland,” and Excursion 
Rates to all Northwest Territory, apply to any agent 
of Northern Pacific R. R., or to 
CHARLES 8S. FEE, G,. ws 3, 
Me sntion Harper's Bazar. - PAU i. nik. 


GRANVILLEB.HAINES&CO 


COOPER & CONARD 


bg me PHILADELPHIA, 
gene Tree to all who write = it their “thepping 
© ‘ull description of their 





stock of F ~ f-- Goods. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MAADC EASY. 


“DRESSMAKING 22221, Ou Memmotn mustratea 
Circular; invaluaole todressmakers 


and all Ladies. Add., Koon Masic Scasa Co., Quuact, Lusso. 

















“TOILET SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 


oT x MOST DURABLE 












The best for the complexion. 


“A balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical, it wears to thinness of a wafer. 





Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th 8t., N. Y,, 


OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS AS FOLLOWS. 


Damed&Sons 


(DRY -GOODS HOUSE.) 
OPENING OF 


‘SUMMER GLOVES. 


| Excellent fitting Lisle Gloves, 


country wear, at 


19¢. 


Jor tra elling or 


pair. 


100 pieces 27-inch Figured INDIA SILKS, 
(bordered), regular price, $1.00, ss Gee 
75 pieces Black SURAH DRESS SILKS, r 
ular price, 90c..... ere 69e. 
300 doz. Ladies’ Fine ‘¢ ‘OTTON HOSE, in Tans, 
Slates, &c., worth 45c......... scoe- SECs 
1500 doz. Ladies’ and Men's v E Ss TS AN -» 
DRAWERS, in Gossamer, Gauze, and Balbrig 
gan, worth 50c. each; 3 for..... .. $1 00 


200 Colored Embroidered LAWN ROBES, 
formerly $8.00, $10.00, and $12.00 each.. $4.95 


150 Ladies’ all-wool CHECK JACKETS, worth 


$6.00 and $7.00 each, all sizes... .. P $3.39 
500 Ladies’ Satin c OAC HING PAR ASOL* 
regular value, $1.75 S1.2% 





100 pieces Rich et ‘Dress @ocdn in Mix d | 
CHEVIOT EFFECTS, sold early in the sea- 
son, at $1.00 and $1.25..... ehas 59e. 

Misses’ FRENCH Straig ht “Goat ‘sic com- 


also Misses’ 
sizes 11 to 2, 
worth $2.50 and $3.50; marked 
$1.98. 

All Mail Orders promptly and thoroug hly executed, 


Broadway and 14th St. 


mon-sense or opera heel and toe; 
CURACOA KID, best quality, 
widths AA to E, 
down to 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
° ’ 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, 

Published monthly; sent for ome year and tle 

° * ° +e 
Priscilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 cents. 

This outfit is equal in Vaiue vo any $1 outfit ever of- 
fered. ‘It is furn.shed by T. E. PARKER. which alone 
guarantees it as represe nted. It contsins choice pat- 
terns, all large and useful, Sprays of flowers for sea f 
ends; outline designs; tinsel designs; designs for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines; set of 26 initia's, &c., &. 
All on large sheets of paper, with plenty of margin. 
Each outfit contains powder pad and instruction book ; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping.— 
NO PAINT, NO FOWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. Ifunsatisfactory money will 
be returned and paper sent free. 

SPECIAL. — Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Prisei ithout outiit, $1. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamps for premium list and get up clubs, 

Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., agai Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 
ge OSGOOD ART SCHOOL. — Summer arrange- 


ment: $1.00 for3 hours’ lesson; six lessons for $5.00. 
Send for circulars. 





14th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 


Our Silk 


famous 
ors and black, 


A9Xe, pair. 
Extra Fine and Linen Gloves, 


best wearing fabric ever produced co 


and Linen Jersey Gloves 


Victoria Silk 


ors and blac kK, 
| 7c. pair; 

Good value at $1. 
Pure Silk 


le ngths 


Jersey Gloves, . 6 and 8 butto 


' 55e. and 65¢c. pair. 
Embroidered Buck, Pure Silk, 
65c. pair. 
Pure 


Jersey Gloves, 


Extra 
Points 


98e. pair; worth S1.° 


Heavy 


Silk Jersey Gloves, 


20). 


BROADWAY & E!IGHTH ‘St. N.Y. 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER 
EQTT’°OTSE Vest aud Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Searlet and white all U 
wool. Heavy & light / \ 
merino. Samples of 
14 ert gage on ap 
ii ication. B DY- 
up DE UNION UNDEB- 
GARMENTS--Vest ar d 
Drawers in one Ex 
poise, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform& Com- 
Corded 









= 
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A, 
<h. fort Waists. 
Waists a Specialty. 


: ; Shoulder 
Price, ®2.25. Lraceand( anne Cumebtnes 1. Ob- 


stetric Bai dages,Shoul ler Stox rSup pporters, Sani- 
tary Napkius, et Now Tiustrated Catalogue Free. 


| Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. "i 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


Liquid Rennet 


17 North 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LADIES SHOU A. » KNOW, 





Jest Flavoring Extracts, and 





That they can purchase be Underwear, Hosic 
Corsets, &c., at lower prices of us, than of any other 
house in the U.S. Illustrated Catalogue f: 

MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave. , Ne w York. 


‘HE HARVARD EXAMINATION 

FOR WOMEN wil! be held in Tork on 
June 30th, July ist and 2nd. For information apply 
to the Secretary, 21 West 12th St., New York. 
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FACETIZ. 
A PUN-ISHMENT. 


He was a candle-maker man, 
And he was very old, 

For it was thirty years and more 
Since he began to mordld. 


His business on his face was writ 
As plain as though on paper; 
His long nose running to a point 
You sure would call a taper 


And flame-like glowed its jolly tip, 
For drinking bard and stuffing 
Had made it red; and candle-like 

It brighter grew by snufing 


A daughter fair he had; but he 
Was wont to beat and starve her. 

Said she, “* I'm sorry he’s my pa, 
But wish that he were father.” 


Soon Cupid in her tender heart 
An arrow dared to throw; 
As that alone would useless be, 

He gave her, too, a beau. 


But when the lover claimed her hand, 
The father did dispute. 

Said he, * Your ashes I would take; 
But I reject your suit.’ 


So when the shades of night were spread 
He round the house would hover; 
Thongh certainly no warrior, he 
Was yet a nightly lover 
**My pa is coming,’’ cried the maid; 
* Oh, Thomas, woe betide you! 
For he will cane you, I'm afraid 
But come with me; I'll hide you.” 


So in the boiler he was crammed, 
His legs all cramped and bent. 

Thonght he, “I have the copper got, 
And he hus not the scent.” 


And there he passed the sleepless hours 
Of that eventfal night; 

The time passed byso heavily 
He wished that it were light. 


At early dawn, to light his fire, 
The cruel parent came: 

Alas! for lovers’ constancy— 
Tom felt another flame 


Oh, maiden! maiden! could you now 


Your lover's plight but see, 
Your pa for Thomas’ you'd hate, 
For pa-boiled he will be. 


sake 


For oh, within that boiler hot 
His every limb seemed fryin 

Hlis situation, you will own, 
Indeed must have been trying. 

Now from his lair he sprang, and scared 
The old man vot a dittle. 

Reeover first yourself, old man; 
Re-cover then your kettle. 


And quickly speeding ont of sigiit, 
His bome at length Tom won 
Sure after such a melting down 
No wonder he should run! 
a 
Follows the sea—D. 
anependiiiemenann 
A LAW SELDOM VIOLATED 
If the old Blue 
and the selling of in- 
why isn’t the former en- 


Wurr (who believes in consistency). ** 
Laws forbid kissing one’s wife 
toxicating liquors on Sunday, 
as the latter?” 
Because it isn’t necessary.” 


forced as well 
Husuanp. “* 


While waiting 
for the tar- 
dy maid 
I glanced around 
the room; 
My eye from floor to 
ceiling strayed 
O'er walls with Indian 
red o’erlaid 
Iu dim and most ar- 
tistic gloom. 


From antlered head a neck- 
luce swung 
Of old Venetian shells; 
The mantel lambrequin was lung 
With many a german favor, wrung 
From other and less lucky belie-. 


Against an antique brazen shield 
A target canght my eye— 

A trophy won on hard-fought field ; 

And rumor says she well can wield 
Yon ribboned racket hung on high. 


And so in bright confusion thrown 
Her prizes lie about. 

Among them one—and one alone ; 

Her photograph—I'd like to own; 
I wonder if she’d find me out. 


But hark! I hear the sound of feet; 
Adown the stair they run; 
I rise the dainty form to greet 
My heart falls down be- 
fore my #weet- 
Another trophy she has 


won! 
H. MoD. 














HE (anxiously). 
SHE (indignantly). 
** MIss JONES, WILL You 


HE (tenderly). 


SUITING THE ACTION TO THE WORD. 

Mollie is a dark-eyed little maid, brimful of mischief, 
and just as “smart” as she can be. She stood beside 
her father one day when he was giving her elder bro- 
ther a lesson in declamation, and was e specially inter- 
ested in bis remarks about ‘suiting the action to the 
word. 

** Now, Tom,” said the father,“ when you say ‘ Look, 
yonder he comes,’ you must point in the direction from 
which he is Suppose sd to come ; aud when you say, ‘ Low 
at my tect he lies,’ drop your head, with a downward 
wave of your hand, and look as though you saw him 
lying there.” 

Well, the very next night Mollie had *‘a piece” of 
eight lines to speak at the Sunday-school exhibition. 
‘There was in it an allusion to the sky, and she pointed 
aky we ard ; there was an invitation to“ clap your hands 


for joy, ” and she clapped her hands for joy; but forall 
that the audience were greatly surprised when, with 
the last lines, 
**In the sweet, pretty < clover 
Roll over and over,” 





down flopped Mollie on the platform, utterly regard- 
less of her dainty white dress and lovely crimson sash, 
and rolled over and over 
until she fell into one of 
the many pairs of arms ex- 
tended to catch her. 
pean eee aaa 
HOW TO TRIM THEM. 


* Aw, Ethel,” remarked 
Charley to his pretty cons- 


in, “I believe—aw—I'll 
have the barbah—aw— 
trim my whiskers this 


mawning—aw.” 

* Do, Charley,” 
pretty cousin. 

* And—aw—Ethel, how 
would you suggest that I 
have them trimmed ?” 

“* Well,” replied the pret- 
ty cousin, after snfficient 
consideration, “I think 
they would look very 
sweet trimmed with pink 
ribbon.” 

a on 

A new volume just is- 
sued is entitled The Anat- 
omy of Money. We trust 
that the author has ex- 
plained why some bank ac- 
counts are so fat while 
others are so lean. 

po a an 


LOCAL LOYALTY. 


* But you have mosqui- 
toes over in Jersey,” ar- 
gued the Harlem citizen. 
* Mosquitoes as big as 
snipe. Fine country to 
live in, Jersey is!” 

“We may have a mos- 
quito or two off an’ on 
durin’ the summer,” re- 
plied the Jerseyman, in no 
wise abashed, “but one 
thing we don’t have, and 
that is goats!” 

ALY | 


said his 


Said an acquaintance of 
ours, in response to an in- 
quiry as to the health of 
her son: “I’m powerful 
afraid William is going 
into an incline or some- 
thing. He hasn’t ammu- 
nition enough any more to 
get up and come"down to 
breakfast when he is call- 
ed.” 

The same woman once 
inquired in our hearing of 
a dector called to attend 
the sick child of a neigh- 
bor, “ Doctor, is scarlet 
Sever hi-reditary ?” 

Another old lady of our 
acquaintance, having no- 
ticed—and admired, as it 
turned out—a small ob- 
servatory on the “ant 
built house of Mr. I . 
insists that when Aaa and 
her “old man” build their 
new house she is going to 
have a “‘ purgatory on top, 
just like Mr. D——’s,” or 
there “shall be no house 
built.” 


HA RPER'S- BA ZAR. 


“Miss JONEs, 





NO 
DO YoU 
“No, SIR! NEVER. 


WONDER. 


EVER PUT 


MARRY ME?” 


THE CAPITAL PRIZE. 
“You say you were very lucky the 
bonght a lottery ticket 2” 
“ Yes: I drew a blank, 
Sree ree tiene 
MISERY VERSUS HAPPINESS. 
**T feel so miserable 
plaining wife. 
“Yes,” replied her exasperated husband, 
wouldn't be hi uppy if you weren't miserable 
time.” 


first time you 
and have never invested 
since. 


again this morning,” said a com 
“you 
all the 
ilesitiaiiiainencinans 
A FOOLISH QUESTION. 

Featueriy. “* How much time did you get on that 
suit, Dumiley 2?” 

Dumuey (indignantly). 
cash for what I buy.” 

Fratuercy (meekly). “I beg your pardon, old man; 
that was a very foolish que stion.” 

Duauey. “ Why foolish ? 

Fraturrcy. “I suppose you have to pay cash for 
what you buy.” 


“Time? Notany. I pay 








YOUR HAIR UP IN CURL 
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PAPERS 7?” 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Miss Ceara (discussing literary 
translation you speak of, Mr. 
is a very free one 2” 
Me. Freatunecy. “DT think you nust have been mis- 
informed, Miss Clara; I know I paid a dollar for my 
Copy 


matters). “The 
Featherly, | understand 


> — 


“William had a fine position given him the first of 
the year by his firm, 1 understand that he is an expert 
book. keeper. 

yell, I should say he was. He borrowed a set of 
Eliot's novels last summer from me, and hasn’t re- 


turned them yet.” 
srerecenelipeommincaae 


Jane y; atts aining to the delightfnl promotion of an 
evening's “ hair-brushing” with her grown-up young 
aunties and their visitor, grew expansive in the relax- 
ing spirit of the hour, and in a benevolent burst of 
confidence imparted the intelligence that “ my mamma 
puts chalk on her face too!” then, grown prudent, add- 
ed, ‘* well, just to keep her face warm, you kuow, when 
it is cold.” 


THE SLEEPY LOOK. 
MR. SIMKINS (studying earnestly her new photograph). ** YES, 1T 18 VERY BEAUTIFUL, BUT 


I MISS THAT SLEEPY, DREAMY, 


I MIGHT ALMOST SAY FAR-AWAY, LOOK IN THE EYES.’ 


MISS JONES. “Alu, MR. SIMKINS, YOU WERE NOT THERE TO TALK TO ME, YOU SEE.” 





SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








99 DARK STREET. 
(Continued from page 419.) 
piciously. AndwasI? Yes; there was a feeling 
in my mind that Delia Nash was not telling me 
all the truth; that here was part truth and part 
fiction, deftly interwoven, and with the object of 
putting me off my guard. And I was on guard 
instead—for the sake of George Fairfax possibly, 
had [ had the time to analyze my motives then, 
which I had not. I was only sensible of a sud- 
den antagonistic feeling to this fair young wo- 
man confronting me, and who was anxious— 
natural as that might be—to get me out of the 
house. 

“T am sorry I have detained you so long,” I 
said, rising ; “ yours is a painful position, and I 
do not, as George Fairfax’s friend, care to con- 
sider you as the only inmate of this house. I 
am sure George would not like it.” 

“He knows I can take care of myself wonder- 
fully well,” she said, with a light laugh, “and I 
am not subject to nerves. I have fought too 
long and hard a battle, since I have been a 
woman, to give way ever again.” 

“ But there is no necessity to put your nerves 
to the test. You are completely alone in this 
house, you tell me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will you allow me from the families of my 
poor and respectable patients to select for you a 
female companion or servant—some one who 
can assist you, and take off your hands—” 

“Oh! thank you—no,” she said, interrupting 
me, “That is like your old kindness, your con- 
sideration for us. You are very good, Mr. 
mer, but I would prefer to be alone here.” 

“It is a strange preference.” 

“T can leave the house at any moment if I get 
too dull,” she said; “but I shall not be much in 
the house—hardly at all, And I have plenty of 
female friends of my own, and— But I have said 
all this before. And you will not understand 
me, or you profess not to understand me—which 
is it?” she cried, petulantly. 

“T have no more to urge,” I said, in mild reply, 
or reproof, “I was thinking that George Fair- 
fax would not admire the position in which you 
are placed.” 

“ He would let me have my own way; he would 
not argue with me; he is good and kind and 
brave and generous and trustful, God bless him, 
for the best man I have ever met !”’ she exclaim- 
ed, with sudden and deep pathos, as she turned 
away her head, and passed one gloved hand rap- 
idly across her “and yet if he 


Lissa- 


eyes ; had never 


met with me it would have been so much the bet- 
ter. He deserved some one so much: better than I 
am. It— But there, 1 am a fool,” she said, frank- 


ly; “Iam giving you a bit of my histrionic pow- 
ers, instead of hurrying you off the premises and 
getting away to the theatre. I wonder what time 
I shall get back now, and all through you !” she 
said, with a briskness that was frank and plea- 
sant to listen to; “ but you are George’s friend, 
and I forgive you, for your interest in him and 
me, aggravating as you are.” 

“Tam ready,” I said. 

We were in the passage again—with the par- 
lor door open and the lamp-light streaming from 
the room. Her hand was on the lock of the 
street door before I could take that office upon 
myself, when suddenly there was a noise above- 
stairs—a scuffing, unmistakable noise that was 
too real to be ignored, and which held her, as 
well as me, spellbound. She stood with ber band 
upon the lock, looking back toward the staircase, 
her face full of a new fear and surprise, and I 
could see her panting very much, like a woman 
who had been running. 

“Miss Nash, there is some one in the house, 
I said. 

“ No—no—impossible !” 
is you who are nervous, 
going, Mr. Lissamer.” 

“ Look there!” I exclaimed. 

Above—a long way up the staircase wall— 
there was the glimmer of a light, flickering and 
fitful, as though struggling to exist in a strong 
draught, or held by a shaking hand. 

“Come away,” said Delia, faintly; 
concern of yours, sir.”’ 

“Miss Nash, you have deceived me for some 
purpose of your own,” I said, sternly, “and in 
the interest of George Fairfax, my friend, whom 
you are also deceiving, I have a right to an 
explanation.” 

“Why should I deceive a man I would die 
for?” she asked, indignantly now. 

“He does not know of this.” 

“Of what?” 

“There is some one in this house. I was 
watched myself from the top window last night: 
aud you and your sister profess to be alone here.” 

“You come as a spy, then ?” 
fully. 

“T am here as a friend—as Fairfax’s friend— 
as yours, if you are in need of one, Miss } 
If you will only explain.” 

“T have nothing to explain to you,’ 
“T must insist, Mr. Lissamer, 
my house.” 

“No, Miss Nash,” I said, sternly; “I am going 
to see who is in hiding in the rooms above. 
There is a mystery here: I have already been 
warned of danger lurking here: and at all haz- 
ards I will go.” 

“You dare ?” 

“T dare.” 

“Go, then,” she said, angrily. 

But the instant afterward she tottered toward 
the room we had recently quitted, and I heard a 
faint ery of grief—a wail as it were of despair— 
escape her, as I went slowly and doggedly up the 
uncarpeted stairs. 

“For George Fairfax’s sake,’ I muttered to 
myself as I passed up into the darkness that had 
followed the light there. 

[ro be conTINUED.] 


” 


“Tt 


let us be 


she exclaimed. 
not I, Pray 


“it is no 


she asked, seorn- 


Nash. 
’ she cried. 
, upon your leaving 


” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A COOK-BOOK ¢ GIVEN AWAY. 


Warner’s Safe Yeast Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., have just published what, in many respects, 
is the most notable Cook-Book in the market. 


It consists of 500 pages, and contains over a | 


thousand recipes and directions, divided as fol- 
lows: How to prepare various kinds of soup, 41 
recipes ; fish, 38; shell fish, 34; sauces, 36; meats, 


103; poultry, 42; game, 51; salads, 34; eggs, 
35; vegetabies, 142: fritters, 10; bread, ete., 65; 


pastries, 59; sauces for puddings, 2 25; puddings, 
58; custards and creams, 14; cake, 81; ice creams 
and ices, 19; fruit jellies, 17; potted game, 5; 
candies, 4; dried fruits, 6; butter and cheese, 
18; miscellaneous, 28 ; how to serve fresh fruits, 
15; various processes of pickling, 51; how to 
can and preserve fruit, 33, etc. The book is 
handsomely printed on tinted paper, the type be- 
ing large and easily read, and abundant illustra- 
tions are scattered through the book. The pages 
measure 54x 7} inches. The recipes, as we read 
in the preface, have been “ written with a view 
to economy, not by reducing the quantity or qual- 
ity of ingredients, but by suggesting several ways 
in which a considerable saving may be accom- 
plished. The recipes have all been thoroughly 
tested and proportioned as completely and eco- 
nomically as possible.’ The style is agreeable 
and familiar without being too much so. The 
most noteworthy feature of the book, aside from 
its evident merits, is the fact that it is given away 
practically for nothing. 

To any person who will send ten (10) two (2) 
cent stamps to pay postage, and will enclose fifteen 
(15) top covers of Warner’s Safe Yeast boxes to 
Warner’s Safe Yeast Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
the book will be sent, free of charge. When we 
consider that the recipes are all especially selected 
and written for this book, and are thoroughly test- 
ed and first-class, we are amazed at the liberality 
of the publishers mentioned. The desire for pos- 
session of this book will probably be universal, 
for it certainly could not be purchased in paper 
for less than $1.00, and in cloth at less than 
$1.50, but the publishers offer to send the book, 
postpaid, bound in paper, free, as above stated, 
or bound in cloth, to those who desire it, for $1.15. 





PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the figure 
and lengthens the waist. Give hip measure when 
ordering. Price, per mail, $1.00. Muslin yokes with 
buttonholes, 25 cents. 

LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only perfect folding 
bustle; folds when sitting or lying ‘down. Made in 
White and Drab. Price, per mail, 65 cents. 

Shoulder Brace and Skirt te 2, Sere 
Invaluable to Ladies and Misses with weak backs or 
small hips. Three sizes: Children’s, Misses’, and 


Ladies’. Price, per mail: $1.25, Kid; $1.00, Jean. 
Stockinet faper. Soft, easily washed, water- 
proof, and made to fit any child. Price, per mail, 7! 





Cantield Dress Shield. 
liable waterproof Shield made. 
more Lyon — ,000 ladies. 
mail, 30 ce 

CANFIELD RUBBER 60, 7 Mercer St., N. ¥. 


KS TRAIN UP A A CHILD 


Only seamless or re- 
Have been worn by 
Medium size, price, per 










A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good peal. che will then be 
a ALL of ethene + — 


Sou? LEADING R RETAILERS 


Everywhere. {2 Be sure 
; ee “GOOD SENSE.” Sd “Take 
other. Send for descriptive circular. 
; FERRIS BROS, Manufactarers 
1 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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beauty were it not for a R 
we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM G8 possess- 
pu Fy. those ns that quickly chunge the most sallow and 


beauty. 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of the 
skin. The wrinkles of old age disappear by ifs use 

It is not acosmetic but a cure, yet is betler jor the toilet tal 'e 
powder. 
receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 





UDDY 
ONTHS 


worry and annoy all housekeepers. 
They sweep, sweep, sweep, to get 
out the mud and dirt that’s tracked 
in, and the carpets are worn, the 
women worried, and still the house 
isn’t clean. Why not get a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, 
and save all this? It does the busi- 
ness, Cleans quick, lasts pretty nearly 
forever, always in order, cleans it- 
self, looks neat, is wear and weather 
proof, and don’t cost much. Isn’t 
it worth trying? If they are not 
sold in your town drop a note to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston; && Chambers St., 
NEw YorgE; 103 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


. By ba way, “ite pm are writing, ask for a pic- 
ture circular of their Steel Picket Fence, 












BREAKING 
IN. 


‘THEY NEED 
NO 






CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, fae ye Ae themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is émpossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless inpitations s see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUA Por sale by 
all leading dry goods deal dealers, 


CHICAGO AGO CORSET CO., 


Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 


CORPULE CY. : 


The ae arising from corpulency, 
the most common of which is ‘. . z 













lieved by the use 


Seeley’s Flastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical Tris m 


by which a firm support is given to the abdomen, inva. 
riably diminishing its size, thereby improving the form 
and affording comfort and ‘safety. Catalogue, with illus- 
trations and directions for self a ‘mailed un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. 
we sZEYS HARD-RUBBE Rn TRU ss 
ence oe, | ESTABLISHMENT Phitadetphia 
Under omnnen of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
TWENTY YEARS REFERENCES:— 
Profs. 8. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, genpi Parker, 
ew-tae H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G@. Morte 
The Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA. OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 


W'S Late 8 
Elastic Sto Senehioam: } von me En w ak. swollen, or 
. Body Belts (to lace or buckle) for 
corpulency or abdominal tumors. by auider Braces 
¥ constantly in stock and mai 
iB. SEELEY & CO. PHILADEL PHIA, PA: 





STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess simPLE FoR Famiry Usk. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illnetrated Circular 
Beardsley’sgreat lecture 
S to Kat, and How to Eat it, 

— Free on application. 
w ILMOT c ASTLE & CO.,, Rochester, N.Y. 


REAL SCOTCH COLORED LINEN FLOSS. 


All Colors, including NEW FAST RED. 
guaranteed. Gives effects equal to silk. 


Real Scotch Linen Crochet Thread, 
Real Seotch Linen Netting Thread. 
Sold by Dealers in Dry and Fancy Goods. 


and Dr. 
‘What 
"sent 








Color 


Second Edition of Book on Crochet and Embroidery 
sent on receipt of 25c., by the Publishers, 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 298 Devonshire St., 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


ike 25 CENt PACKAGE 
akes Five Calions of a deligious, sparkling 


3oston. 





temperance beverage. tre hens and puri- 
fies the em Its purity: yy emek Poort. it 
toall. Sold by drugg ywhere, 





but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 





or complexion. _ To ail such 


— to one of nalural health and unblemished 
t cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upon 
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DRESS FABRICS, 


ALL WOOL AND SILK AND Wool, 
For Seaside ad Mountain. 


¢€ 


TY ? ) 
: Deoadevary AS 1 9th dt. 
Cc 


Home ArT Work. 


The A: ciate re henge, lees ol host and only practical 
we ul publis 
SPEC TAL OrF ER ron ‘A ‘BRIEF P ERIOD. 


If this advertisement be sent v 


$1.65 


we will send you Seven (7) colored Plates aod Thirteen 
(18) issues of The Art Intere mange, full of instr 
in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, et 


also Thirteen (18) large pattern guppleme nts, for em 
broidery, carving or other art work, full mepiine sinec 
These are the issues fr¢ ym wemeany TO JULY, 1887, The seven 


colored plates are as f¢ 
Dee orative Screen Pane 1 ** Birds and Apple Blos- 


soma” very large (size 29x12'4 In.), one o ree 
of Birds size 20x14 in.), 2 different charming 
ible for hand screen, tile, fan, for water 







Wild Apples (size 20x14 in 

pis os red apples and leaves 

and re fined study 

treen Panel, bl 
x12 


1 
Nare inn . 
f white Kaster 





dy ofa 
Henner, ¢ 
oodland seen 
» Art Intere hange < 








the old mill 


ynily eat 00 a year and 


osts «< 





each year 18 eclored plates and 26 numbe rea. 
SAMPLE COPY witha cample colored plate, either 
Study ot peaweed G ~ in. x14 in.) or “Marine View” by 
E. Moran, {size 20 in. x 14 in.|, sent for only ~» cents. Our 
illustrated ¢ até alo gue oreo slored studies and specimen copy 
of HOME DeCORATION, a 16-page journal on furnishing an 
beautifying homes, beautitully illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies 


wM. WHITLOCK, 


Pg La ay ot 
Mention this paper t.N. ¥ 





A Saentne: COMPANION. 


de « anion THE 
F ACE POWDER 
line and enduring 
Pale parwder 

It removes and 





LABLAC “HE 





aration. 








prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soc 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re 
liable druggists, or will be m 
: to any address on rece ee 1 50- 
cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 





CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 











YIELDS to EVERY AY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal ELAS’ TY of the cloth ir patents 


| cover exclusively) the Gasaas requires no bre inst” 





FITS PERFECTLY rime worn, 





Money returned by seller after 10 days wes 10t found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and “COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on in Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, posts prey aid ‘81. 35 on upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively cont 





rinsoil, Softens and preserves wather 
economical. M ikes lies’ shoes look new and natural 
| not varnishes her ty ny ion nd of false a“ 
misleading s tate ments. Burron & Orrixy, Mf a, 

Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing nov- 
odin in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many 
new Stamping designs; also Price-list of all Ma 
terials for Embroidery 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West l4th Street, New York City. 
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—From tue Painting py Frank Dapp. 
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Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURIFY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 

| for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 
BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R, I. 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


=. 


TAKE HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 


es doth show se glory 


» le a in the golden story. he esse 


Indian mine can buy, 


0 gold.— Wilbye. 


That sowel is pean HOUSEKEEPING, a 
necessary and all-powerful element in the 
preparation of a specific for the perfection 
of Home Life, and for the curing of the 
worst ills to which man and womankind 
are heirs. 

To tell where that jewel may be found, 
and how it may be made bright and kept 
beautiful is the mission of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, ** Conducted in the Interests of 
the Higher Life of the Household, for the 
Homes of the World,” numbering among 
its long list of practical and distinguished 
contributors, the best and most noted wri- 
ters of the day, on subjects pertaining to 
housekeeping and home-making 

GooD HOUSEKEEPING is published every 
other Saturday, Twenty-Six numbers a 
year, quarto form, finely illustrated, hand- 
somely printed, a Welcome Guest in every 
Home into which it enters. Subscription 
price, $2.50 a year; single copies, Ten 
Cents, which may be had from the Ameri- 
can News Company, or its agents through- 
out the country. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & C0,, Pubs., Springfield, Mass, 
Tuperial Hair Regenerator, 


THE _— HAIR my OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard, 
We prepare the following shades: 
fo. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 
2. Dark Brown. * 5. Light Chestnut. 
3. Medium Brown, ** 6. Gold Blond. 
No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering. A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL HAIR-REGENERATOR COMPANY, 
64 West 23d Street, New York. 


Faded or soiled Crape refinished and made a beau 
tiful Black to withstand dampness or sea-air. 


Shriver’s Patent Pro- 


B cess. You can send 
your crape me mail, 
SHRIVER & COMPAN 
8.W. Cor, 14th St. and University P1., t ate Sq., 
N. Y. (in Silver Store). 
Brocklyn: 306 Fulton Street. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, 17 one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himse’/ in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 

partic ulars sent on application 
. PAGE, No, 41 West 3lst St., New York City. 








How to Cure 
~— Skin & Scalp 
ea Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES 


§ be TURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 
und pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 


with loss of bair, from infancy to old age, are cured | 


by the Curioura Remepres. 
Curtoura Rersotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- | 


taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 


Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays | 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp | 


of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 


Curiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is | 


indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, 
Remevies are the great skin beautifiers, 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c., Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrger Deuce 
AND CurmicaL Co., Bosron, Mass. 
&2~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TI TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathe d with C UTIOURA a MevtoateD Soar. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 
for its great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- 
ural Wavy Hair, for beautiful Switches, in all colors; 





Gray Hair and White Hair a specialty ; ; Ladies’ and | 
Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand and made to order, to look | 


as natural aslife. Hair Cutting and Dressing by French 
Artist; Beauntifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List, to 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN ‘ 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





}INGLASS OR WOOD, 


| FULLY EQUAL To THe 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 = nts. Yearly Subse ~~: 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T.TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
, fluous Hair permanently 


removed. Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry’s Lapy’s Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. — 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
right. 

"Twill make yon look beauti- 
Jul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. C, Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill. Catalogue. 


LADIES, Mine JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 


| skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 


advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULI AN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 


6.00 
—— Make a Perfect Button-Hole 
in Ten Scconds. 
ANYBODY CAN USE IT. 





The “BLODG 
ATTACHMENT. Bena for descriptive circular and 
samples. Fitted to all § Sewing Machines. 

MOORE BROS. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago. 





CuriouRA 





AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE | 


| 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


St. NF. 


Broadway a and Tw rat SE 


I 1 Owe IN My Life. 
CHAPTER L. 
“T was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

““My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did no good, I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 
my entire system seemed renewed as if by magic, 
and after using several bottles, I am not only as 
sound as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did 
before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.’ 

Dublin, June 6, 86. KR. Frrzrarrick. 

CUAPTER I. 
** Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1886. Gentlemen— 
IT suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me; 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 

“ And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“ Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“Tneurable !” 

Seven bottles of your 
I know of the 

“ Lives of eight persons ” 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters. 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘They almost do miracles ?” 

Mrs. FE. D. Slack 

How to Get Stcx.—Expose yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
rest, doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know 

How to Get Weit.—which is answered in three 


” 


Sitters cured him and 


words—Take Hop Bitters. 


Hardened Liver. 

Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have been unable to be about at 
all. My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
I have used seven bottles; the hardness has 
all gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morey, 3uffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


1 Write This 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
** * Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good !!! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

“You may have abundant success 

In this great and” 

Valuable medicine: 

Anyone * * wishing to know more about my 
cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Wash, D. C. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY AY) sir 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to es 

who wear their hair part 

up, according to size and oa, 96 

Beautifying > = prep’n 
: r 4 


” 


thi 
E.Burnham, 71! 71 State-st (Cent Music Hall)Chicago 








Pall Mall Electric 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


7 — 
Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 





ee Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~ 
mend to ladies and to the communit in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.’ 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


FOR SALE 





UPIDONA VACATIO ”? A beauti- 
ful Autotype (unfading Photograph ), by 
Braun, of Paris, from the original painting 
by Jean Aubert, framing size, 20 x 24 inches, 
$6.00. An exquisite Bridal Gift. Smail 
reproduction and Catalogue of newest 
Etchings, Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, &c., on receipt of stamp. 


S S. EARLE SONS, 
No.816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Established 1831. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
ray, and preventing Dandruff. 
ft cleanses the scalp, stops the 
> ie falling, and is sure to please, 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &e. 
seen pain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Never tails 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


INVALID Routine CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon 
t#,0se who are un- 


anle to walk. ar 
af HIRE 
Mention this paper. Cireular to 
| Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Cenn, 


CURE "i: DEAF 


CK'’S PATENT IMPROVED heb org Fone Drums 
Perfect! Restore the eo Hearing, o rform the 
work of the natural dra ble, — ortable and 
always in position, All o aumvenadaa on and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE, Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 





DRESS-MAKERS WANTED! 


To investigate the KELLOGG FRENCH TAILOR SYS- 
of Dress-Cutting. Beware of models and machines ! 
Learn what merchant tailors use and you wil! obtain their 
results. Such is the French Tailor System. Cheapest and 
Best System ever invented. Teachers sent to all parts of 
the U.S. €2 to eo day to all Indies out of employ- 
ment. Address for Treatise on Dress-Cutting, FRE 





MME. KELLOGG. Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SPRING MONEY REFUNDED 
f it does not prove to be 
the finest, purest and 


most efficient prepara- 
PLE KIDIC 


tion of its kind In the 
ComPLeXIOK® druggists. — Testimonials 

not published, di 

boxes, by mail, 

SO cts. yaree, 





world. Not sold by 


“No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
bh You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in Americ a. Sold by _Druggists. 


A_SCLENTIEIC_ CURE, 
CA NCER : ip Book wih comple complete ins 
formation mailed FREE 
Apprrss 

DR. W. E. BROWN, 

NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 
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GE Z LADY AGENTS c22,,seccre 
ig employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 


By its ald the hate, beard c or mous — an be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes. 
r es it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
s wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and “fluffy” mode, Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards porters, Sample outfit free, 

i for the day in a few seconds. A beautiful article: handle of rosewood. other part nickel-plated. Xddress Cincinnati Suspender 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCGISTS, | | ——_S ~estininsbcnctntath 


The finest Tooth Brash ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use, Each of above articles guaranteed SALARY 
and sent on trial, postpaid. on receipt of price. 50 cts., or both for #1, Trey may. be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr, SCOTT'S WANTED te y mya 
ELF¢ *TRIC CORSE TS. BRUSHES. BELTS, &c. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fanev Stores. Mention paper. ity. Responsible honse. References exchan 

euce. GAY M 





Address at 


"FG ©0., 14 Barclay & street, N.Y. 
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